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I have need of the sky, 

I have business with the grass; 

I will up and get me away where the 
hawk is wheeling 


Lone and high, 


And the slow clouds go by. 

I will get me away to the waters 
that glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

I will get me away to the woods. 


— RICHARD HOVEY 











The resident Message 


The Wide Word Recreation 


N past years a large share of our attention during the late spring and early summer 
was directed toward the planning of our vacations. We must send the children to 
camp, or we must load our families and our belongings in the family car and set out 
to visit new places and old friends. We have taken these things for granted for a long 

time now. We shall do and are doing the same things this summer, to some extent; but we 
shall have to make some revisions now in our techniques for finding recreation, relaxation, 
and adventure. We must look to each other and to things closer home for some of our 
vacation pleasures. 

All this opens up to us the possibility of a glorious adventure. Recreation is a wider word 
than we have thought. Community cooperation and planning will come into their own. 
Health and happiness are to be found in activities and excursions much nearer home than 
we could ever have imagined during the years when we measured distance only by the 
number of miles a car could travel in a day. Perhaps now we shall develop a new standard 
of measurement—the number of miles we can walk with knapsacks on our shoulders! 

For children, these are uncertain and difficult times. The conflict is reflected in a rising 
rate of juvenile delinquency. One of the most effective ways of curtailing this trend is to 
mobilize community talent and resources for leisure-time community programs. And one 
of the most vital and vitalizing methods of doing this is to reassert the family idea. 
Already many of us are utilizing our opportunities for recreation and re-creation at home— 
in a backyard picnic dinner, for example. And this is a happy thing; for there is need to 
seek re-creation in the too seldom explored field of family companionship. Too little ground 


has been broken for the cultivation of the precious relationships that can grow between 
father and son, mother and daughter, sister and brother. 





I LINE with the larger meaning of recreation, parents and teachers must also consider 
other areas that need revitalizing even as do tired minds and tired bodies. They need 
to be about re-creating ideas and concepts, and that quickly. They need to create positive 
ideas of patriotism and substitute them for some of the negative ideas that have taken 
hold of certain of our citizens. 

We hear much in these days about lowering our standards of living. It is a mistaken 
term. We need not lower our true standards. Let us eliminate luxuries, but let us keep our 
standards high. We may all need to work a little harder, but hard work, too, can be a force 
for re-creation. 

Together we are waging war against waste—waste of human and natural resources. To- 
gether we are fighting for a world that will provide a stable and free life for all men. 
Together we are discovering the deeper interests that unite neighbor with neighbor, com- 


munity with community. Together we are approaching, as we meet about our tasks today, 
a truer view of life and human relationships. 





me a al 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HAVE tried to make for my- 
self what I call a recipe for 
courage. I have made it much 
; | might put together a recipe for 
. new cake from the good old solid 
ngredients on the kitchen shelves. 
Spiritual ingredients are not sub- 
ect to priorities ; they are ours. We 
ave as much of each as we can use. 
\nd courage to nourish the spirit 
compounded of a bit of this and 
bit of that, just as food to nourish 
the body is compounded in our 
nomes. 
The first ingredient of the sort 
f courage that is needed today isa 
ense of the importance of the indi- 
idual. If we have been right in 
ur religious tradition, if we have 
een right in our political tradi- 
tion, then the individual is forever 
the important unit of society, even 
wartime. We can set this down 
a psychological axiom: The 
deals that we talk about, the ideals 
justice, liberty, equality, integ- 
ity, just plain common decency— 
nese ideals have to live in the indi- 
dual or they have no home on 
irth. They cannot live just float- 
g around in space, you know. 
ou don’t see a little cloud of jus- 
ce going by. No, you meet justice 











in a just person. You don’t breathe in generosity out 
of the air. Sometimes we talk as though there hoyv- 
ered above the map of the United States a peculiar 
atmosphere in which all these things existed by 
themselves. This is an illusion. There is no more 
justice, no more generosity, no more honesty in 
America than is embodied in the American people. 
You remember the beginning of the gospel accord- 
ing to St. John: “In the beginning was the Word.” 
Perhaps it is always that way. In the beginning is 
the ideal, the dream, whatever you want to call it. 





© S. D. Myslis 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


But the passage goes on, “And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld its glory.” 
That is the history of all idealism. The ideal must 
become flesh, equipped with a human voice, hu- 
man habits, and human constancy. Only then can 
it dwell among us so that we may behold its glory. 
If we really believe in these ideals that we talk so 
much about, let us give them expression in our 
own personal habits. 

That is the first reason why the individual is 
important even in wartime. The second reason is 
this: You and I are samples of what a free society 
has produced. You and I in America have enjoyed 
a history of expanding freedom. It is far from 
complete as yet, but it is still expanding; we have 
still in our hands the power to make it complete. 
We have had the chance to use free speech. What 
have we said? We have had the chance to practice 
free religion. With what humility and with what 
wisdom have we used it? We have had the chance 
to be decent to each other. How decent have we 
been? We have had the chance to take the destinies 
of society into our own hands. Have we produced 
a society for which we are justified in asking men 
to die? The sense of individual responsibility that 
comes out of these questions and their answers is 
the first ingredient of plain, everyday courage. 


The Personal Element 


HE SECOND ingredient is the sense of one’s per- 
sonal stake in the war effort. This is my war 
and your war. It is my 
war because I know 
only too well that most 
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races; I want to keep what seems to me a basic 
human privilege, the chance to discover “my own 
people” anywhere, without regard to color or race 
or religion. That privilege has been taken away 
now from the people of Europe. 

I want freedom of religion. As a member of the 
majority group, I want the privilege of having my 
personal creed checked by the presence of a free 
minority. People who feel that they have all the 
answers sewed up in their own creed, who never 
have to extend tolerance to another’s belief, are 
going to shrink in spiritual stature. 

I. want freedom under law. We often treat law 
as if it restricted freedom. Surely it is but common 

sense that law is the 
only thing that guaran- 





of the everyday experi- 
ences I care about would 
not be possible under a 
dictator. I want the per- 
sonal privilege of say- 
ing what I want to say 
without looking over my 
shoulder, without being 
scared. I want to be able 
to go to bed at night 
without fear. I want to 
be permitted to be de- 
cent to people of other 


HIS article, prepared from the keynote 
g jorren of the national convention at 
San Antonio, Texas, is eloquent of the sturdy 
heart and steadfast spirit so crucially needed 
today. We must find courage for a conflict 
in which all that Americans strive for, all that 
America means, is at stake. And here is a 
recipe for courage indeed—courage under 
war’s duress, courage in the everyday tasks of 
life, and courage finally to meet the challenge 
of the ages to humanity: that we find at last 
a home for the questing human spirit. 
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tees freedom. Contempt 
for law breeds dictator- 
ship. The earmark of a 
free society is freedom 
under law. I want my 
children and my grand- 
children to be protected 
from rule by edict or 
by whim. 

I want the privilege 
of listening, of supple- 
menting my own limited 
experience from the ex- 
perience of others, who 
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have looked at life from a different vantage point. 
In Europe today people are deprived of this 
privilege. I don’t think I could live that way. 

These are, after all, only the fundamental 
desires of most Americans. Everything we have 
tried to build is at stake in this war. Realization 
of the magnitude of our stake is the second ingre- 
dient of courage. 

The third ingredient is the ability to contribute 
something to fill the common need. It is far easier 
to be brave when one is also being 
useful than when one is “all shut 


for. I should hate to face this war if I were not go 
sure of those people; but I know from experience 
that they are there. Wherever I go, I find them. 
The seventh ingredient is a sense of the impor. 
tance of little daily things. It is sometimes hard 
for us to remember that these are important. They 
fall into the great shadow of war; they are out. 
shouted, as it were, by the war’s clamor. But the 
peace that will be made somewhere, sometime, 
around the council tables of the world is being 
made today around a million din. 
ner tables where families talk 





up” within oneself. This ingre- 
dient of usefulness, of putting 
whatever skill, whatever experi- 
ence, whatever energy one can 
command at the disposal of the 





together, where children hear 
their parents talk of others. 

ra There is nothing in the world 
so important as the concept we 
give our children about other hu- 








common effort is most important. 

The fourth ingredient is a good 
old American one—ingenuity, inventiveness, what- 
ever you want to call it. No small part of our 
courage will have to come out of our realization 
that we must put our minds to work to devise a 
pattern for the kind of society we want to build. 
You and I, during this war, are going to have to go 
out and meet danger half way if we hope to keep 
our courage; and this means not only physical dan- 
ger but social danger. We are going to have to put 
our ingenuity to work to think up new ways of life, 
new human arrangements. We are going to have 
to do some pretty fundamental remodeling of a lot 
of things that have hitherto been taken for 
granted. We need to call forth all our resourceful- 
ness to see what can be done, not in vague Utopian 
terms, but in terms of what is needed in the street 
we live on, the town or farming community that 
is our home. 

In the fifth place, we need a heightened sense of 
perspective; we must realize that history is a slow 
thing. The business of making man a social animal 
is a long business. Aristotle flattered us when he 
called man a social animal. He should have said 
that man is potentially social and that the job of 
making him completely so would take some time. 
There can be no real democracy until democratic 
habits are built into the very fiber of the peoples 
of the earth, and that is a long task. The sense 
of perspective is an important ingredient in cour- 
age, because it will make us feel that we are 
accomplishing something even when our accom- 
plishment is not large. 


The Courage of the Commonplace 


pes: SIXTH ingredient is companionship, the 
sense of unity with others who want the same 
sort of human relationships we want and are will- 
ing to work for the same general aims we work 
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man beings. From little everyday 

courtesies within the family, from 
our relations with those we serve and with those 
who serve us, from our neighborliness or lack of 
it, our resourcefulness or lack of it, our kindli- 
ness or lack of it, they learn what we think of 
humanity. We can have the feeling every day, 
when we are among the people with whom we live, 
that we are laying the groundwork for a decent 
human society, creating an atmosphere of human 
understanding. 

Finally, we need to have a sense of the American 
tradition, the great tradition of freedom; and not 
only a sense of the tradition itself, but a sense of 
our own personal stake in that tradition. For the 
American heritage is not only a tradition of free- 
dom; it is also a tradition of longing, of human 
hunger for something better than has yet been 
achieved. Let us turn back for a moment to an 
ancient prophecy: “They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. Nation shall not lift up hand against 
nation. Neither shall they learn war any more, but 
every man shall sit under his own vine and fig 
tree, and none shall make them afraid.” This 
sounds rather ironical today; yet the hope is just 
as good as it was thousands of years ago. It is still 
the hope of the hungry human race, and it is part 
of the American tradition, the tradition that has 
come down through all the life line of people who 
wanted other people to be free. 


A Conscious Heritage 


Y OWN sense of the tradition of freedom came 

to me in an unusual way. My own parents are 

not American born. My father was English; my 
mother, Canadian. They homesteaded a big lumber 
ranch up in British Columbia after they were 
married; then, realizing that the place was too 
remote to be a satisfactory home for children, they 
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moved to California, and all their children were 
porn there. 

I was about ten years old when my father defi- 
nitely decided to stay in California and become an 
American citizen. I remember it distinctly, and it 
is a very interesting memory, for this reason: I 
had the privilege of living in a home where a 
father and a mother were choosing a land for their 
own. They chose America with their eyes open. 
They chose it because it offered them the greatest 
hope for freedom, the greatest hope for us chil- 
dren to lead a free life. The year before my father 
became a citizen, my parents read aloud to each 
other in the evenings from the great American 
documents, the Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s addresses, works on American his- 
tory. We children were not compelled to listen, but 
we did, because the words were good to listen to. 
I got those documents into my bloodstream just as 
I did the psalms of David—by hearing adults treat 
them as though they were important. 

I wonder how many native-born American chil- 
dren have ever had the privilege of hearing their 
parents read those things aloud to each other as if 
they were important to adults. American parents 
will fight to defend the Constitution, but not many 
of them will read it. They will swear by the Bill 
of Rights, but they delegate to teachers the job of 
teaching it to children. They do not realize that 
these documents were written for adults. 

In my own case, at least, this is important. One 
of the reasons why I feel that this war is my war 
is that I grew up in a home where belonging to a 
free society was a serious and voluntary choice 
entered into by mature adult persons. 

I remember the evening after the day my father 
cast his first American vote. The polling place was 
a little one-room schoolhouse under the oak trees. 
He and I walked to town that night, and when we 
passed the little schoolhouse he said something to 
me that I remember. He said, ‘“‘Never forget that 
that is one of the most important places in the 
world. It is where free children do their learning 
and free men cast their votes.” That sums up for 
me, about as well as anything I know of, the things 
out of which I try to build my courage now. 

This, then, is my recipe, to which you may wish 
to add or from which you may wish to sub- 
tract: a sense of the importance of the individual; 
a sense of my personal stake in the present con- 
flict; a chance to make a contribution to the com- 
mon effort; a chance to use whatever ingenuity 
and courage I have in shaping a better society; a 
sense of perspective ; a sense of human companion- 
ship; a sense of the importance of little daily 
things; and a sense of my place within a tradition 
of freedom and human decency. 
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A Rugged Road to Travel 


I HAVE a firm conviction that the sort of courage 
needed for this war will be a different type from 
that which prevailed during the first world war. 
When we went into that war we had never lived 
through a world conflict; now we have. We know 
that when the guns are laid down the problem 
will not be solved. The courage we are going to 
need for this war, it seems to me, is courage of the 
pioneer pattern; the courage of the pioneer who 
went out and out and out, not knowing where, but 
going on because he had not yet found a place 
good enough to abide in. Carl Sandburg, in his 
poem “The Windy City,” says: “Then lean hands 
of wagonmen put pointing fingers here, found a 
homelike spot and said, ‘Make a home.’” You and 
I and all the bewildered people of the world today 
are looking for a place where the spirit of man 
can find a homelike spot and say “Make a home,” 
and we have not yet found it. What we need is 
courage in little things, in the daily task and the 
common round, until we have reached our goal. 

The courage that will carry us through this war, 
that will carry us on into a better world if any- 
thing will, has more in common with the ability to 
put through the daily task than with any arbitrary 
stirring up of our emotions. We must go at it in 
the simple American way, or, more fundamentally, 
the simple human way, of doing the things that are 
good to do with the tools we have at hand. 

It will not be easy. I am reminded of one of 
George Price’s cartoons, in which a motorist is 
asking an old farmer which of two roads to take. 
To the right of the fork goes a broad, four-lane 
highway, with no obstacles or difficulties what- 
ever. To the left goes a bumpy, lumbering, rutted 
country road, meandering off into the distance. 
“Which?” asks the motorist. “Take the road on 
the left,’ advises the old native. “The other one’s 
a mirage.” 

If we know our history we know that all broad, 
four-lane roads to Utopia are mirages. There can 
be no Utopia until the democratic habit structure 
is built into humanity, and that is a long job anda 
hard one. We shall never find a broad, four-lane 
road to an ideal world, and we had better not try 
to build our courage on the hope of one. 

But we Americans have followed a great many 
bumpy, rutted country roads; and at the end of 
them, here and there, we have found a homelike 
spot and have made a home. If we can see this 
thing through with courage geared not only to 
war but to an image of peace, to an image of what 
a decent world may be, we may yet somewhere, at 
the end of some rutted road, find a homelike spot 
and make a home for the human spirit. 








dren stream out the door, shouting and 
laughing. Your Mary runs across the street 
and into your arms. It is the last day of school! 
With their report cards and rulers on top of their 
ooks, other youngsters head for home, laughing 
and skipping. As you watch them disappear, you 
‘flect that across the street the teachers will be 
irning in their attendance records. You see the 
rincipal come out and lock up the playground, 
d you imagine him going back and locking up 
the library. Then he too disappears. Everything 
being taken care of and will be just the same 
hen school starts in September. You turn and 
eo into the house, breathing a sigh of relief, for 
here will be no more noise and shouting across 
he street this summer. 


Maren the street the school bell rings. Chil- 


Your Children 


you TURN at your door and see the last little 
- straggler head down the street. You suddenly 
egin to wonder: What is he going to do this 
‘ummer? His dad is in the army, and his mother 
working in that factory on the other side of the 
racks. Who is going to take care of him during 
he day? Then you remember a lot of other young- 
ers who are in the same plight. Why, this is a 
ew problem! Up to now, the school has been tak- 
g care of them; but you have seen the school 
loor locked for the next two or three months! 
Suddenly you realize that nobody in town has 
thought to make exceptional provisions for this 
ery exceptional summer. In previous summers it 
wasn’t necessary; most of the mothers were at 
me and saw to it that their youngsters had a 
good time at home or went away on a vacation. 
Chis summer will be different. There is need for 
| organized program to take care of children. As 
nings are now, they will run wild in the streets 
summer. 
In a few minutes your Jim comes home from 
high school. You begin to wonder what he is going 
do this summer. He has been talking a good 
eal about working, and you suppose he can get 
iob, which he couldn’t do last summer. Things 
have changed. 
Indeed, as you look around the town and see the 
iterations that have taken place, it becomes obvi- 
is that there has been a real sociological evolu- 
on in your community. Take recreation, for 
nstance. Formerly everyone depended on jumping 
the car to go somewhere else; the young people 
.ilways drove over to the next town for their fun. 
Now, with a gasoline shortage and no tires avail- 
ible, your community once again becomes “our 
town.” 
Or take community life in general. Everyone is 


SCHOOL’S OUT! 


Wal M$pout 


Our Children? 


J.MURRAY LEE 
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engrossed in some phase of war work. Perhaps 
there is a defense industry in the town and many 
new residents have been added. Have they really 
become part of the life of the town, or do they 
just work there? 


What Is Your Community’s Recreation 
Program? 


NGLAND reports a fifty per cent increase in 
juvenile delinquency since the war began. 
What is to be the record of your community? 
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What is to be the record of those youngsters you 
saw skipping away from your elementary school? 
What is to be the record of the newcomers? Will 
some of them—perhaps many of them—get into 
trouble because you and your community fail to 
act? 

These things you will realize as you turn back 
into the house. Or will you say, “It’s not my 
responsibility”? 

Somehow, though, that doesn’t quite satisfy. It 
is apparent that this war requires something of 
every one of us. Perhaps this is your job. Think 
of the difference it would make in the youngsters 
in your community if someone assumed the re- 
sponsibility of developing a plan to care for them. 

The first step in developing such a plan is to 
appoint a committee to find out what really are the 
local problems and what has already been planned 
for the summer. The membership of such a com- 
mittee might include the librarian and a repre- 
sentative each from the schools, the service clubs, 
the town government, and the P.T.A. A careful 
analysis by the community of its own situation is 
absolutely necessary. Then, on the basis of the 
needs discovered, a program can be developed. A 
recreation program means hard work, careful 
planning, faultless organizing, and unceasing 
cooperation. It also requires considerable public- 
ity. Youngsters and adults need to know what 
opportunities are available to them. 

The facilities of the school—its playground 
equipment, its library, its sand table, its paints 
and clay—will either lie idle for two or three 
months, or they will be used to develop children 
and to provide worth-while activity for them. 
Children can be cared for during the summer. 
There is volunteer help in every community ; there 
are older high school students, an occasional girl 
home from college, a mother, a father, or an aunt 
with a special talent. All of these can contribute 
if only someone will utilize their talents. 
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Are the Children in Your Community 
Obtaining Necessary Corrective Work? 


yyw selective service has given the nation an 
inventory of its health conditions. Many rejec- 
tions are due to defects that could have been 
entirely or partially corrected when the men 
involved were boys in school. Dental defects were 
the largest single cause for rejection. Yet one 
community, Shorewood, Wisconsin, has demon- 
strated that by a well-organized program of 
health inspection and health service it is possible 
to eliminate practically all of the dental deficien- 
cies of children. If one community can do it, others 
can. 

The summer is an excellent time for corrective 
work. More than ever, the P.T.A. needs to con- 
tinue and emphasize its Summer Round-Up. If 
possible, corrective clinics should be organized 
and a follow-up system developed in cooperation 
with the school nurse and the local doctors and 
dentists. In many communities youngsters have 
at least a hot lunch furnished them during the 
winter by the school. It may be that real problems 
of nutrition exist in your community. 

These two fields, recreation and health, are a 
challenge to all P.T.A.’s to continue their work 
this summer. It is too easy to discontinue all activi- 
ties with the discontinuance of meetings. Other 
groups will be devoting their efforts to what may 
seem more spectacular efforts to help win the war. 
Children may be neglected unless the P.T.A. func- 
tions with increased vitality. 


Our Own Family Problems 


= Us get back to Mary and Jim and see what 
we can do about them this summer. At the end 
of last summer, when September came, we looked 
back and found that they had more or less frit- 
tered away their time. Oh, they had had a good 
time, of course; but actually they weren’t much 
better off for the two and a half months during 
which they were out of school. Perhaps doing a 
little planning in advance would have helped. 

This summer they should have some experiences 
that will result in real development. This is not to 
say that we parents should do all the planning— 
not by any manner of means—but let us get 
together with them and make the summer worth 
while. 

First, we can take care of this problem of 
health; we can take them to the dentist and the 
doctor. We can also have their eyes checked by a 
careful examination and work toward correction 
of any physical defects that may exist, for chil- 
dren, to be healthy and happy, must be as near to 
physical perfection as possible. 
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Second, we can encourage hobbies. There are 
many profitable things a youngster can do—there 
are new discoveries to make and new worlds to 
explore. A look at the reading your youngster does 
may give you some leads. If you feel that his 
reading habits can be improved, it may help if 
you just leave a good interesting book around the 
house. The librarian can help you in your selection. 

Third, we can spend more time with our families 
this summer. There is a greater need than ever 
before to provide our children with security and 
stability. England’s experience has shown that 
children can stand almost anything with some 
degree of calmness if their parents are with them. 
Parents will contribute much to their youngsters’ 
security by “just being around,” working with 
them and playing with them. It is too easy, with 
all the other demands on us, to feel that our 
youngsters ought to take care of themselves; but 
being with them would also furnish us a good 
release from the tensions of present-day living. 
The association of children and parents can do 
much to keep up family morale. 


Good Morale Develops at Home 


ferme is a real problem in maintaining the 
morale of children during a war. Reports from 
parents and teachers show conclusively that all 
children have some ideas of the war and have 
formed mental pictures of its effect on them. Some 
of the pictures are accurate, and some are any- 
thing but that. It is our job as parents to correct 
the inaccuracies. 

One example of inaccuracy occurred in my com- 
munity. I live in a town just nine miles from 
Moscow, Idaho. The five-year-old son of a friend 
came home from school a few weeks ago in some 
agitation—and considerable apprehension—to ask 
his mother, “When will they be fighting here 
where we live?” His mother’s offhand reply, that 
it would be a long time before we need worry 
about that, didn’t satisfy him. After a little prob- 
ing it was discovered that he and his friends on 
the playground had talked over the news of fight- 
ing around Moscow, never doubting that it re- 
ferred to the town down the road! 

Not only the immature minds of young chil- 
dren but the more experienced minds of older 
children need real help in adjusting to the war 
situation. Early last fall Dr. Lee J. Cronbach, at 
the State College of Washington, began an investi- 
gation on the morale of the high school seniors. 
He has continued this investigation, with frequent 
samplings, ever since the war broke out. It is 
clear from these researches that many children of 
high school age need help in interpreting the 
effects of the war. 
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The basic responsibility for helping each child 
to adjust to the war must be taken by the home, 
The remarks of the students questioned show that 
their attitudes have been largely formed at home, 
The home sets the pattern of reaction adopted by 
its children. It also provides the information, 
sometimes not too accurate, from which they 
reason. These comments show clearly how the 
home has instilled pessimism in two girls: 


I am against war; you don’t gain anything 
from it; all that comes from war is pain and 
sorrow. I am not very well versed on this war 
subject, because my mother is so terribly 
against war, and, she being that way, my 
father avoids the subject. I just suppose the 
world will never get over this awful war. I 
wish I could just shut my mind away from 
the thought. 


My mother said that when she graduated all 
the boys in her class were drafted and sent to 
the front lines. Not one of them came back! 
That is a horrible thought to have in mind if 
my brother is sent. 


Children whose morale is high also quote their 
parents frequently, commenting that they wish to 
do their part toward victory, just as their fathers 
did in the last war. If the home has been able in 
the past to form these varying attitudes, some 
helpful, some harmful, the home can change the 
children’s viewpoints wherever morale is low. And 
it is the duty of the home to do so. 

Careful guidance is needed now as never before. 
Youth must be prepared to carry on its normal 
activities. The temptation of adolescents to feel 
that schooling is unimportant in wartime must be 
overcome by sound guidance if the nation is to 
have trained leaders for peacetime development. 
In normal times parents and schools give great 
help to children in planning their life careers. In 
wartime there is a tendency to praise the persons 
engaged in emergency work—soldiers, nurses, and 
defense workers—so much that to the adolescent 
mind the everyday professions seem unimportant. 

Our job this summer is a threefold one, much 
greater than usual. We must carry on our activi- 
ties to aid in the war; we must be constantly alert 
to interpret community problems that may be 
developing at this time, especially in health and 
recreation; and we need to have a fuller program 
of family living. The parent who avoids exaggera- 
tion and excitement at this time keeps his young- 
sters on a calm, sane emotional level. 

More might be added, but my youngsters, aged 
five and eight, are insisting that I leave the desk 
and sit down on the floor with them to play 
Chinese Checkers. Fortunate it wasn’t named 
Japanese Checkers, isn’t it? 
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Punishments and Rewards in 


a Democratic Family 





RALPH H. OJEMANN 


NE of the best ways of describing the 
() democratic character of a family is in 
terms of the punishments and rewards it 
employs. What we, as parents, punish or reward 
depends upon what we think is worth while. 


What are the punishments and the rewards that 
characterize the truly democratic family? 


Punishment Defined 


eeere it would be well to make clear at the 
beginning what is meant by the word “punish- 
ment.” Punishment does not necessarily mean 
spanking. Spanking is only one form of punish- 
ment; there are others, such as putting a child 
in his room, giving him extra work to do, or 
showing marked disapproval of his behavior. 

It is true that the question of spanking always 
comes up in a discussion of this sort. Would a 
truly democratic family approve the practice? 
There has always been considerable difference of 
opinion. It sometimes seems as though parents 
rather like to spank; whether it does the child any 
good or not, it makes the parent feel better. 

To say flatly that parents ought never to spank 
their children would probably be to get into 
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trouble right at the start. But it is certainly best 
not to do so until one has made a good study of the 
child and has worked out two or three reasons 
why he may have acted in a manner that calls 
for punishment. When the causes of undesirable 
behavior are analyzed, they can often be treated 
much better in some other way. For example, one 
of the biggest problems in the home life of chil- 
dren of elementary school age is that produced by 
quarreling. Quarreling may be due to any one of 
a number of causes. Sometimes an older child 
tries to dominate a younger child and the younger 
child will not let him. It may be discovered, on 
careful analysis, that the reason the older child 
wants to dominate the younger is that, unless he 
can dominate, he doesn’t feel “big.” This cause 
is exceedingly frequent. In such a case, would 
spanking be of much use? In other words, would 
spanking help the child to feel bigger? By no 
means; it would make him feel smaller than ever. 

Yet to feel “‘big,” to be filled with the conscious- 
ness of his personal value, is a thing the child 
needs. How can he be helped to become so proud 
of what he can do, and so interested in doing it, 
that he will not want to quarrel with the younger 
child? Suppose we give this older child materials 
out of which he can make something suitable to 
his age and interests. If he is a ten-year-old, he 
might have some good tools and boards to make 
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bird-houses, or boxes for storing things, or little 
factories for the city he is building around his 
electric train. He will probably be very proud of 
his achievement and will be so fully satisfied with 
himself that he need not depend for satisfaction 
upon dominating younger children. This is only 
one of many ways to help such a child. 

The need for investigation and understanding 
of a disciplinary problem before punishment is 
administered is most important. Moreover, such 
understanding is a thing every child has a right 
to expect. One of the first characteristics of a 
democratic family is recognition of children as 
persons. A democratic family is one in which the 
parents feel that all the children are so valuable 
that understanding of each of them is an absolute 
necessity. And we cannot understand a child or 
respect him as a person unless we study and try to 
interpret his behavior in terms of his separate 
personality. 

The question of spanking, therefore, need not 
be answered by a categorical “yes” or “no.” If, 
after investigating the causes of the child’s be- 
havior, the parents find that those causes can best 
be treated by spanking, then spanking is in order. 
It is doubtful, however, that many causes of mis- 
behavior call for this form of punishment. 


Bases of Democratic Discipline 


owen PRIME characteristic of punishment or 
reward in a democratic family, then, is a pre- 
liminary study of the reasons for misconduct. 
In the aforementioned example (that of the domi- 
neering child) it was shown that no actual punish- 
ment was called for; what was needed was a 
desirable substitute for an undesirable action. 
When this had been supplied, the problem was 
solved. In like manner, most of the things we 
do after we have made a thorough study of the 
situation are not punishments in the strict sense 
of the word. In the democratic family discipline 
is not often a matter of punishment; rather, it is 
a matter of arranging environmental conditions 
so that the child can grow. 

If we are careful about what we expect of our 
children and still the children do not act as we 
desire, it is probably an indication that the con- 
ditions for growth are not ideal. If we really try 
to know and understand our children we shall 
soon find that we are kept busier in correcting 
these conditions than in correcting the children. 
We shall think less of punishment and more of 
the ways in which we can help Johnny to be proud 
of some constructive work he is doing; how we 
can add a bit to Mary’s feeling of security; how 
we can help Jack to learn to play games with 
other boys and girls. 
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If Bob breaks a window by playing ball care- 
lessly, should he be punished? That depends upon 
why he did it. Doesn’t he feel that the window is 
a thing to be taken care of? If not, why not? How 
can he be brought to feel that it is? 

If Jack doesn’t come home from school at a 
reasonable time, should he be punished? Not until 
we have figured out why he doesn’t come directly 
home. Doesn’t he like his home? Isn’t there any- 
thing interesting there to draw him and hold him? 


When Quick Action Is Needed 


O MUCH for the legitimate bases of punishment, 
Before leaving the subject it is perhaps advis- 
able to touch on the matter of emergency disci- 
pline. What to do when the child’s behavior is 
putting him in immediate danger? For instance, 
a child may run out into the street in the way 
of a passing automobile. There isn’t time to look 
for causes then. 

True enough. The only thing to do in such a 
situation is to get the child off the street. Emer- 
gency treatment is called for. But this is to be 
remembered always: Emergency treatment should 
be reserved for emergencies. When an adult suf- 
fers from headache, he may take an aspirin to 
alleviate the pain, but any doctor will confirm the 
statement that this is only emergency treatment. 
It doesn’t solve the problem. It doesn’t discover 
the cause of the headache. Perhaps the patient 
has been overeating, or has not had enough sleep, 
or is suffering from some organic trouble. The 
thing to do, as soon as the emergency is over, is 
to find and remove the cause. 

The child in the street is in a similar situation. 
It may be necessary to grab him roughly to get 
him off the street in time. But that is just emer- 
gency treatment. The thing to do after he is safe 
in the yard is to take time to find out why he ran 
into the street. Find the fundamental cause and 
you may see that there is more to be done. 
Snatching him out of the path of the car has by 
no means solved the problem. 


What About Rewards? 


— QUESTION of rewards comes next. Yes, 
there are rewards in the democratic family, 
just as there are rewards in any democratic 
society, but the rewards, like the punishments, are 
considered in terms of what will help the child 
to grow. In an autocratic family the father or 
the mother may play favorites among the children 
at will, but in the democratic family the welfare 
of all members, children as well as adults, is to 
be equally considered. 

Should we pay a child for washing dishes? 
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Well, what is the situation? Will payment help 
the child? If he is paid, will he get the idea that 
he must be paid for everything and take no re- 
sponsibility for participation in the work of the 
household? If so, the reward will not help him to 
grow. A child needs to learn that in any group, 
including the family, each member must take his 
share of the work. If washing dishes is a fair 
share of that work for the particular child, he 
should not be paid for washing dishes. 

The trouble with washing dishes, however, is 
that it is often considered a menial task, much 
like mowing the lawn or pulling weeds. It is ob- 
viously not fair for one member of the family to 
have to do all the tasks that all the members dis- 
like. Why not a family council to list the tasks 
everybody thinks of as disagreeable? After that 
there would be two possibilities: hiring someone 
to do the work, in which case each person would 
have to pay his share, or distributing the tasks 
equally, so that no single member of the family 
would feel himself to be imposed upon. Another 
point: If everybody dislikes a task, it is usually 
an indication that something is wrong with the 
way the task is done. Better and more efficient 
ways of doing it can probably be worked out. For 
instance, everybody may dislike mowing the lawn 
because the lawn-mower “runs too hard.” Why 
not see that the mower is kept in first-class work- 
ing order? If everybody dislikes to pull weeds, 
maybe the proper tools are not available or the 
flowerbeds are arranged so that the work cannot 
be done rapidly. Such difficulties are easily cor- 





rected. The crux of the matter is to make all the 
family tasks more satisfying. The real reward of 
any work is the contemplation of a craftsmanlike, 
satisfactory job. That, in the last analysis, is all 
the reward a family needs, provided each mem- 
ber does his share faithfully. 

Should a child be paid for doing his home work? 
Well, what would he learn from it? Would he get 
the idea that he is going to school to please his 
parents or his teachers rather than to help him- 
self? If so, he should not be paid. It is better to 
help him realize that he is doing his home work 
to learn something that he will eventually need. 
For every reward, as for every punishment, the 
question should be asked: “What is the child 
learning by receiving it?” The answer to this 
question will give any parent a basis for policy 
with regard to either. 

In summary, the democratic parent respects 
each child as a person and makes every possible 
effort to understand him. Such a parent decides 
upon rewards and punishments in terms of help- 
ing the child grow, not in terms of making either 
the child or himself feel temporarily better or 
worse. The child’s developing personality is the 
paramount consideration. Finally, as the children 
grow older, the democratic parent provides op- 
portunity for everyone in the family to under- 
stand all rules and regulations and to help in 
formulating them. Those children and parents 
are free who recognize themselves as the authors 
and guardians of the family laws they all obey 
in common. 








A Boy A Quarter of Five 


A brown-eyed boy a quarter of five 
Sat in the train; he was alive 
Every inch of him there was, 
His voice piped on without a pause. 


It was his first ride on a train, 

Such joy would never be again, 
Everything he saw was new, 

He grew with every breath he drew. 


He knew that everything that would 
Come along would be plain good, 
He showed it in his eyes’ wide span; 
The conductor was a perfect man. 
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So was the man who sat there hunching, 
So was the ticket-taker punching. 

And lo and behold, the boy was right: 
Man after man there came alight. 


Man by man thawed out and smiled, 
They filled with faith to please the child, 
Silence and cold mistrust ran back, 
The train ran on on a shining track. 


The small boy filled the dusty train, 
A dozen men were boys again 

Who never expected to be alive, 
Because of a boy a quarter of five. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


W. W. BAUER, M. D. 


Director, Bureau of Health Education, American Medical Association 


institution. It is a great benefit to children 

who for one reason or another are not able 
to go home for a suitable lunch or who might 
perhaps not receive a suitable lunch if they did 
go home. 

Many aspects of the school lunch might be dis- 
cussed, but its first necessary attribute is safety. 
No matter how good a lunch might be, it would 
perform no valuable service in the school pro- 
gram if children became ill as a result of eating 
it. Most illness traceable to food is due to lack 
of cleanliness and proper sanitation in the han- 
dling of food and utensils and in the preparation 
and preservation of food and of left-overs. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from a 
statement issued by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association at its regular annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1941: 

“1. All persons employed in the lunchroom 
must be scrupulously clean in person and attire. 
They should be required to submit to such health 
examinations or procedures as are desirable. 

“2. The lunchroom and kitchen must be clean 
and as well equipped as it is possible to expect 
under the existing circumstances in the particu- 
lar school. 

“3. There must be present and in constant use 
the following equipment: a stove of such capacity 
as will furnish abundant heat for cooking and for 
heating large amounts of water; a place to wash 
dishes where they may be scalded with water at 
over 170 F. and allowed to dry; a supply of dishes 
and utensils sufficient to permit good practice in 
the handling of food; a clean, tight cupboard for 
the storage of the dishes and utensils used in 
cooking; a supply of kitchen linen or its paper 
substitute sufficient to permit sanitary handling 
of the food; 
and an icebox 
or refrigera- 
tor if at all 
possible. 

“4.F ood 
low in price is 
permissible, 
but it must not 
be fermented, 
decomposed, 


T= school lunch is an established American 
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frostbitten, unclean, or unsanitary in any way, 

“Milk should be pasteurized. If unpasteurized, 
it should be boiled on the premises. If powdered 
milk is used, it must be mixed with safe water 
within an hour or two of the time it is to be used, 

“Home-canned fruits are safe, but home-canned 
meats and vegetables may be used only after boil- 
ing for three to five minutes. 

“*Leftovers’ are never to be carried over to the 
next day. 

“Day-old products are not to be used if there 
is any ingredient which is capable of spoilage 
or fermentation. 

“5. The housekeeping of the lunchroom and the 
kitchen must be above criticism. Particular at- 
tention should be given to excluding vermin. 

“6. The personnel and equipment must be 
under the daily supervision of some responsible 
person trained for such work, who will have au- 
thority to order the abatement of a condition 
which may be dangerous. This responsible per- 
son ... shall consider the following points with 
regard to personnel: 

(a) Is the worker clean in person and clothing? 

(b) Is there suspicion that the worker is suf- 
fering from some communicable disease? If so, 
he should be examined by a physician or health 
officer who, in turn, should inform the adminis- 
trative head of the school regarding the possible 
transmission of the disease. 

(c) Is there any infectious disease, such as 
scarlet fever, in the home of the worker? 

(d) Is there any skin disease or discharging 
wound? 

“The close cooperation of lunchroom directors, 
principals and school physicians, or health offi- 
cers, is required.” 

Nutritional requirements of the school lunch 
depend on where, to whom, and in what circum- 
stances it is served. A study of the dietary habits 
of the community is necessary in order that the 
school lunch may serve the following purposes: 

(a) It should provide supplementary feeding 
for children inadequately fed at home. 

(b) It must be an educational experience, s0 
that children will learn to seek the right foods. 

These requirements can be met by cooperation 
between the community agencies concerned, 
namely, the school itself, P.T.A. agencies, and 
the medical and nursing professions in the 
community. 
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Slay Is Like This 


OTHERS are busier than usual these days 
M and can give less time to the needs of 
young children. They share the care of 
preschool children with an accommodating neigh- 
bor or with an older daughter. Change is visible 
everywhere. 

But, with all the pressure, there is one thing 
that has not radically changed, and that is the 
needs of the little child. Play is still one of the 
major factors in his life. It is one of the most 
important ways he has of changing and growing. 


Time and Space to Live In 


a to all play are a few unalterable needs. 
One is a sense of time. Manage the child’s 
program so that you can say to him, “Now 
you have a play period. It is long. It is one 
hour or two hours or three hours long.” That 
does something to a tense, eager little child. There 
is going to be time for play, is there? Well that 
is surely nice. If the child is to have this feeling 
of being secure and at ease, the grown-up will 
have to be smart in budgeting the routine and 
hecessary chores which children do have to put 
through. The habit of messing up the hours and 
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the days with innumerable interrupting items 
will have to be checked. This change of habit 
may prove a double blessing, for the adult who is 
skillful in arranging a span of time for a child’s 
play finds it easier to work at his own occupation. 
The dropping of tensions has cleared the air. 

And how can this be accomplished? The best 
way is to make a list of the things that have to be 
done under routines and mark an actual time on 
the program for these; then see that there are 
long spaces of time between, and keep these 
sacred for play. 

Next to time is the matter of space—a play 
place that the child has a right to, whether indoors 
or out. Next, he needs material that can be bent 
to his use. Mechanical toys won’t do here. They 
amuse him and serve only as stop-gaps. Then he 
needs—and oh my, he needs this very much— 
someone who will value and appreciate his play 
ideas and his simplest of play materials. 

There you have it. Time; a 
place; constructive and creative 
materials; finally, an appreciative, 
understanding grown-up—one who 
values this occupation of his which 
we call play but which he knows 
to be the substance of life. 


Activity Is Life 


| enorme the most important play is physical— 
big-muscle play, play that uses the entire body. 
Small children think with their bodies. They 
rehearse what they have done, what they have 
observed, and what they have imagined. Their 
first taste of courage is physical courage. Watch 
them and you will see that they speak through 
the use of their backs and their legs and their 
arms. Their hearts and their lungs need plenty 
of this hearty action. 

Motor toys are good here for use both indoors 
and outdoors. Most children have one or more 
such toys—a kiddie car, a scooter, or a tricycle, 
and usually a small cart to pull or a doll coach 
to push. Backyard swings and slides and seesaws 
are excellent, and a low hanging bar is as good as 
a circus. If these are not possible at home, let 
the children go often to a playground or a park 
or a place in the country where they will find 
apparatus or ‘trees or walls or fences for climb- 
ing and for swinging and for balancing. Give 
each one a chance to test his accomplishment in 
courage, not by measuring it against the feats of 
other children, but by finding out what he can do 
this week that he could not do last. Never hurry 
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him in his development of skills or 
courage, but do give him opportunity. 
It is worth the time and the trouble 
it takes to get to these places. It is 
good if he can watch other children 
and get ideas. It is fine if he himself 
invents tricks and stunts. 

But even if the hours must be spent 
where there is no equipment, all is not 
lost. A stretch of sidewalk in front 
of an apartment house will allow you 
to put down a couple of boxes and a 
few boards between. Here is a bridge to be 
balanced on, to be climbed up to, to be jumped 
off from, to be crawled under, and to be taken 
down and put up again in a dozen experimental 
ways. And the reward for the grown-up who 
will take pains to provide this material is in 
having a child who, because he has had big- 
muscle freedom and the sense of adventure and 
experiment, will be a more relaxed child when he 
must be quiet. 

Bean bags are fine for young children. They 
are not so hard on dispositions as balls are be- 
cause they are not as elusive for small hands; 
but they do demand skill in catching and in pitch- 
ing. And whether or not the child acquires skill 
at the game, the movements of bending down, 
stretching up, twisting around, and springing off 
the ground bring him the benefit of fine gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Strong wood or iron bar fences (avoid pickets) 
are fine to climb on and to hang from. A narrow 
stone curb along the edge of the grass is excellent 
for learning to balance. Every fine day should be 
spent largely out of doors, and this physical ad- 
venturing is of the highest importance. When a 
young child is tired it should be the easy, com- 
fortable fatigue that comes from having used his 
back and his legs and his arms hard and enjoy- 
ably and well. 

In big-muscle play don’t forget laughter and 
humor. When a little child laughs he laughs with 
his whole body, a perfect cure for tensions. 


Building into Life 


|| games: is another occupation little children 
come back to again and again. Give the 
youngster a set of the hollow box blocks with holes 
cut in the sides for carrying. Let him have build- 
ing blocks of light pine, of units from two to 
eighteen inches long, an inch thick and three or 
four inches wide; also square blocks two by two, 
three by three, and four by four. Small colored 
cubes are special and may be used to decorate 
buildings, or they may be spinach or applesauce. 
Empty cartons and grocery boxes are good. 
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Smooth boards of varying lengths have 
many uses. Packing boxes, too, are 
wonderful. 

Indoors a child needs little trucks 
and carts, and outdoors he needs big- 
ger carts. For a while much of his 
building turns out to be an excuse to 
carry and cart materials from one 
place to another. This is good. But 
as the child gradually builds things 
to use, add further equipment. If he is 
building a garage, small cars are good, 
as are small dolls that will stand up or sit down. 

If it is a house he—or she—is building, add 
small housekeeping toys, cleaning toys, cooking 
toys, and toys for the care of the doll people who 
will live in the house. Small cardboard boxes or 
chips of wood or sawed-off ends of lumber will 
do very well. All you need to say is, “Could you 
use these for something?” 

No, providing equipment does not mean a trip 
to the department stores. Now and then a sur- 
prise present right in the line of a child’s current 
play activities is fine, but for the most part a toy 
is doubly loved if it is hunted from among the 
household discards when it is needed: a clean 
lard bucket for a cleaning pail, the tag ends of 
soap, a bit of cleaning powder left in the bottom 
of a container, pieces of cloth that small hands 
can manage to wring out, empty cans with covers, 
the tops of bottles, and a shoe box to keep them 
allin. The most exciting thing and the pleasantest 
thing is to have a grown-up resourceful enough 
and interested enough to help find the things that 
meet the current need. Then the store toys will 
augment the outfit rather than be the outfit. 
String and rope and tacks and large-headed nails 
make lines on which clothes may be hung, parti- 
tion off rooms in houses, and make frames on 
which an old sheet may be hung for a tent. Yes, 
really, a line stretched between two boxes with a 
sheet folded over it and a clothespin tied in each 
corner of the sheet makes a fine tent when the 
clothespins are hammered into the earth. In- 
doors, the corners can be weighted down with 
blocks. 


Children and Grown-Ups 


T ISN’T that grown-ups do so much; it’s that 

cozy this-would-be-good-for-something attitude 
that starts off play. 

Go slow, though. One small piece of equipment 
has a lot of play possibilities. In fact, it is a real 
handicap when the child has too many toys—a 
clutter of seldom-used articles, some of them 
broken. Get him to pack a box for some refugee 
children who have left their toys behind, say in 
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England or Germany. Then let him pack another 
box with things he wants to keep but doesn’t 
need to play with for a while. 

I hear protests. But what of space? What of 
polished floors? What of furniture? In the child’s 
own room the first thing to do, of course, is to 
make it a usable play place instead of a show 
place. Put linoleum on the floor, or at least have 
a wide strip which may be unrolled for play 
periods. Push the furniture far back so that the 
most possible space is available. The child who is 
nervous (and often irritable in consequence) is 
one who has to be careful every time he moves for 
fear he will harm something. This need not be. 
I have seen a busy mother turn a kitchen table 
upside down, put a chair in front of it, and say, 
“There, Jeanie, that is your playroom. I'll be 
careful not to disturb it.” In that little realm 
in the corner of the kitchen Jeanie could relax in 
her play because she had a place of her own which 
was not to be violated. If a child has no room 
of his own, then for certain daily play periods 
there should be a space in the house given over 
to him. A frail bit of colored yarn strung at the 
edges of furniture to fence off a corner of a room, 
or perhaps the center, will do all that is necessary. 
He will have a greater sense of freedom, even 
though the space is small, than if given the full 
run of the house with too much of be-careful-of- 
this and don’t-touch-that and watch-out-for-the- 
other. 

Children love fences, love the 
sense of a marked-off small 
place. Pieces of cardboard that 
come in Daddy’s laundered 
shirts, fastened together in 
three sections with Scotch tape, 
make “swell” screens. Children 
can make these screens and paint 
them with poster paints. If they 
are five or six years old they can 
decorate them with pictures. 
Fences don’t need to be more 
than a few inches high. It’s the 
idea that counts. And then 
fences can be folded flat and 
put on a closet shelf, ready for 
another day’s fun. 


The Drama of Living 


N=" to big muscle play and building comes 

dramatic play. Always make way for this. 
A child imitates the household program of his 
mother. He watches Daddy going off to work, 
or follows him as he tinkers with the heating 
system or the radios or the light fixtures. He 
likes it all the better if Daddy and Mummy can 
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spare some of the actual equipment they use. 
Children imitate the play of older children and 
the work of workmen whom they watch. Let them 
do it. They take out their ideas, they take out 
their experiences, and get a better understanding 
of them through dramatic play. 

They don’t need to dress up to have good 
dramatic play, but they do love to. It’s pretty 
neat if they have a chestful of dress-up things, 
but it answers very well to have a paper shopping 
bag hung in the closet full of bits of bright cloth 
for kerchiefs and aprons, for parade banners, and 
maybe for sails for ships. And plenty of safety 
pins! 

A pair of small pliers, a stout little saw that 
really works, a good light-weight hammer, some 
bits of wire and brads make a first-rate five-year- 
old mechanic, you know, and at the same time 
make an enjoying, absorbed little boy who thinks 
he looks exactly like Daddy. If it’s a bad day and 
things aren’t going very well, give him an empty 
tiny oil can filled with water. Now that’s a 
present when you are four, or five, or six, and 
the gears of nearly everything that you own need 
just a drop of lubrication. Or maybe he’s Jim 
the carpenter. Then give him a workman’s 
apron, one of the scraps of cloth from the market 
bag tied around his middle. These attentions 
take so little time, and they work like magic in 
getting harmony and interest started. The won- 
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derful thing about starting a child off on some 
form of play is that he doesn’t need you after 
the play “takes.” 

And of course the height of delight in play is 
when you take the time and the trouble to let him 
really help with something—like cutting up apples 
for applesauce for his supper or sawing off the end 
of a board that Daddy is working on. He will 
fairly glow with satisfaction then! 
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When Life Expands 


N= in order come trips. I don’t mean “Come 
with me while I shop.” I mean having the 
goal contain something that belongs to the child’s 
play interest. It can be combined with market- 
ing. “We can get boxes for your new ship at the 
butcher’s, or boards or small empty barrels at 
the grocer’s; better take your cart or your doll 
coach along.” Trips may be to a vacant field to 
get some spring shoots, or even the first grass, or 
to get a little hillock of moss, or to get a pail of 
pebbles for a wall. Trips may be to see boats and 
rivers and to watch shore workmen busy in their 
various ways. A trip may be just around the 
corner to watch a steam shovel working. Let the 
child watch long enough so that he can bring ideas 
back to the playroom. 

Children themselves are important play ma- 
terial for preschool children. This sometimes 
makes it harder for the person in charge, but no 
child is doing a good job of growing until he can 
learn to get along with other children. Make it 
part of a child’s awareness that other children 
have their rights and their equipment. “That is 
John’s toy. You may not take it unless John is 
willing.” And then to watch for times when you 
can say, “When there are two, an airplane can 
have a pilot and a passenger. It’s fun to have 
someone to play with.” 

Music and rhythm are fine for several things. 
But music should have two sides, music for 
children and music from children. Music gives a 
child a chance to listen and be relaxed. Children’s 
songs and singing games on the phonograph are 
good. A child gets so that he has a few favorites 
and sings along too. 

Small instruments with good tone—a harmon- 
ica, a tiny flute, some bells, a drum—seem just 
noise-makers when they are banged and tooted at 
any moment, but when they are part of “now it’s 
music time, toys away,” they become something 
quite different. “Could you play me a loud song 
on the harmonica? Could you make a very soft 
song? What about a fast song? A slow song? 
What was that song about?” 

Or the adult can play with a child, “You take 
the harmonica and Ill play the drum. We can 
play a short song. And now let’s play it again. 
Why that is a little piece. Let’s play it again.” 

As they work and as they play children make 
up sing songs. And this is a healthy sign in a 
child. I do not know any better sign than the 
lilting, singing, humming moments that a child 
has when he feels secure. 

Art materials are another sort of equipment to 
be included in the play-at-home program. When 
paints or materials for clay work or paper cutting 
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or pasting are to be used it is better to bring them 
out by appointment. That means planning time to 
get ready for them. Other things are put away, 
Time is taken to arrange material and to put on 
aprons and to be sure that floor and table are 
protected. Colors alone are a satisfaction for 
little children to use. Use flat jars that won’t 
tip, inch-wide, long-handled brushes, and the 
biggest sheets of paper possible. Wrapping paper 
or newsprint paper is good. 

Use clay on a breadboard or on a square of 
linoleum. Things made of clay can be painted 
when they dry, and shellacked. Plasticine is not 
so messy, and it can be used again and again. 

Chalks are fun to use. Crayons and big black 
pencils with large sheets of paper are not go 
messy. Do not tell children what to paint or make 
or draw; ask them instead what it is when they 
have finished and write down what they tell you. 
They like that. 

In story telling or reading use simple stories 
about the things children know. Tell them stories 
of happenings to match the things they see and 
ask about. Get their favorite stories from nursery 
school. And don’t let story telling be all onesided. 
Ask them for stories—stories they have heard, 
true stories about trips and animals they know, 
and make-up stories. Sometimes these go wacky 
—and that’s probably just an excuse for laughter. 
Have good picture books at hand for times of 
quiet. 


The Quiet Hours 


OR QUIET play times, say soon after a meal, or 

after an active play period, small games and 
easy puzzles, scrapbooks made from pictures cut 
out of a catalogue—this page for dogs, this page 
for flowers, this page for boats—give a child an 
opportunity to play alone. This is the time to 
bring out small boxes in which treasures are 
stored. Now is the time to own a magnifying glass. 
A kaleidoscope one can twist and turn and find 
new patterns with is a magic toy. 

When a child sees a small creature like an ant 
or a snail moving or a sprig of a plant growing or 
a machine working, it is the dawn of science for 
him. He asks questions. Give only simple an- 
swers, and start him off as a real scientist by 
saying, “Watch and listen—you find out—you 
tell me.”” And remember about time. No hurry. 

And there you have it roughly, the range in big 
terms of the play of preschool children. Learn to 
put your finger on the pulse of the child’s energy; 
learn also to tune your ear to his interests. When 
you have learned these important lessons, you will 
be able to suggest the kind of play that will best fit 
your child’s needs when he says, “What can I do?” 
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WANTED—A Good Child 


AM one of those 
| sates who always 

rush to answer the 
telephone after giving 
everyone else ample op- 
portunity. But once in a 
while I am outfumbled 
and have to take my 
turn. 

Recently, on one such 
occasion, a strange voice 
subjected me to a search- 
ing questionnaire. Was 
the radio going? Was it 
a program that I myself 
had personally selected? 
Just what was it? I in- 
formed the voice that 
at least one radio is 


always going at our 
house; that I have a wife, 
four children, and a 


mother-in-law, and that 
I absolutely do not have 
the privilege of selecting 
a radio program; and 
that, in view of our in- 
sistence on high grade 
educational programs, 
probably Fred Allen or the Lone Ranger was 
being listened to. 

The voice at the other end thanked me and said 
it was making a survey to discover who was 
listening to what program. 

I'd like to use this same method, some time, to 
demonstrate the theme of these paragraphs— 
namely, that the uppermost thought in the minds 
of parents is the physical, mental, and moral wel- 
fare of the children in the home. I am certain that 
if you or I were to dial a parent—almost any 
parent, almost anywhere—and ask him to state 
his greatest worry, or hope, or ambition, the 
answer would come back in terms of a boy or girl. 

I do not preach or sentimentalize about this; 
I merely assert that in this madly riven world one 
of the few common aspirations of mankind is to 
have good children. Certain it is that the com- 
munities of our country, for the most part, are 
alert for good schools, good parks and play- 
grounds, good youth organizations, and good 
homes. It may be said, at least, that our inten- 
tions are honorable. But it must be quickly ad- 
mitted that often our methods are not direct and 
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specific. Let’s list a few 
principles in this impor- 
tant business of making 
good boys and girls. 

The first thing I’d like 
to stress is that we need 
to become much more 
definite in our talking 
about good boys and 
good girls. Mrs. Jones, 
for instance, feels 
strongly that all good 
children are quiet chil- 
dren. “Quiet!”’ she thun- 
ders, in hortatory dis- 
turbance of the very con- 
dition she seeks to im- 
pose. Mr. Smith, on the 
other hand, wants quick, 
unquestioning obedience 
to every command. “I 
never argue with my 
children,” is his boast. 
Mrs. Brown wants them 
meticulously dressed and 
supinely acquiescent. 
“My boy is a good boy,” 
she told one of his teach- 
ers lately ; but the teacher 
has not, to date, discovered what he is good for. 
Any number of parents and even some teachers 
measure good boys in terms of the amount of 
trouble they do not make. But conformity is not 
goodness, nor is character made up solely of 
negations. I think we approach a definition of 
abiding goodness when we ask this question: Just 
what qualities do we want our boys to have?— 
originality? creativeness? ambition? cooperative- 
ness? judgment? persistence? Anyway, until we 
make a list, we are working in the dark. 


© H. Armsirong Roberts 


CE HAVING settled on definite character qual- 
ities, we need to make the method fit the pur- 
pose. Many of us start out by insisting on the 
method and then hoping for results. That’s quite 
futile. We had better define the desired results and 
then create the method to produce the results. At 
our house, I am afraid, we work in reverse some- 
times. My children’s mother, for instance, when 
she bakes a cake does not use materials that are 
handy or cheap or easy to work with. If the 
recipe calls for some rare spice, believe me, the 
children and I are forced to scour the neighbor- 
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hood for just that ingredient. No substitute will 
do. “This is what is called for,” she insists, and 
let no one presume to interfere. 

But in the making of children we start out with 
a list of preconceived notions, saying, “These must 
be used, no matter how the children turn out.” 
In the safe retreat of these paragraphs perhaps 
[ dare be bold enough to suggest that noise is an 
essential ingredient in making good lively young- 
sters; that too much neatness is stifling; that 
youngsters who never ask “Why?” and “Why 
not?” will never grow; and that strict, unques- 
tioning obedience makes only little Nazis. 

Vague methods, growing out of vague defini- 
tions, merely delude us with the idea that we are 
making character. Singularly irritating to me is 
the saying so often quoted, “Satan finds work for 
idle hands.” This is only a fractional truth. Con- 
sidered by themselves, busy hands have no virtue 
in them, and it is better, I think, to keep them idle 
until there is something worth while for them to 
do. Busy hands, kept that way for some vague 
purpose or merely for the sake of busyness, often 
substitute for what could be creative education. 


UITE OFTEN we hear this said: “We must keep 
Q our boys in a good environment.” It’s a good 
idea, I guess; but the environment must be an 
active one, not merely a state of germless neu- 
trality in which no one snickers or scraps or whis- 
pers. A definite program must be designed to de- 
velop specific qualities, or the resulting character 
values will be hardly worth mentioning. 

There are only two occasions when our effer- 
vescent daughter, Ruth, is ever quiet—(a) when 
she is asleep, and (b) when she is having a pic- 
ture taken. At these moments we must not fool 
ourselves into thinking she is good. It is more sen- 
sible to rate her merely as “neutral” or “static.” 
Only when she emerges into some form of activity 
will she be worth evaluating. I, for one, hope that 
when she awakes it will be to argue, to experi- 
ment, to learn, and to develop. On the other hand, 
there are moments when I wish she were asleep. 
[ guess we are all tempted that way, but such 
surreptitious thoughts are actually as culpable as 
would be knocking her on the head to preserve 
peace and serenity. I am glad to report I am not 
in these moods very often, owing not to my high 
determination to stick to high educational prin- 
ciples but rather to the fact that I don’t have to 
stick around home and put up with her. 

But even if we are specific in defining good 
character and even if we are determined to gear 
our efforts and activities toward developing it, 
we dare not expect sudden and apparent results. 





Working with people is a tedious business, filled 
with discouragement and frustration. It takes a 
whole lifetime to build a life. You can dress your 
boy in new shoes, a new tie, and a new shirt and 
say, “At least, for the time being, I am through 
with that job.” You are, as far as haberdashery 
is concerned. But it’s different when you work 
in the realm of character. You cannot cover him 
with honesty and persistency and loyalty and say 
“Now that’s done.” “‘How many times have I told 
you to close the door quietly?” asks my children’s 
mother. This is vocal evidence that quiet door 
closers are not created by fiat. Nor are clean 
necks and ears accomplished by a few casual in- 
spections. Instead of being discouraged over in- 
cidental lapses, we should be encouraged over the 
least sign that headway is being made. 


pe ALL those parents who, like myself, are im- 
patient with the slowness of good character edu- 
cation and who therefore become impatient with 
the children, let me be permitted to make, in a 
mild sort of way, a pertinent suggestion. I hope 
it will not cause you to turn away in a huff. The 
suggestion is that you and I keep in mind how 
exceedingly difficult it is for us to live up to our 
own standards and how often we are tempted to 
lapse in our own conduct. I fear that during one 
of my typical days many imperfections mar the 
record and that, too often, there are more errors 
than hits. 

“But Daddy, you walk over the lawn when you 
are in a hurry; and sometimes you leave dirt on 
the towel; and I heard you arguing in a loud 
voice with Mama, and I heard her say that she 
wishes you would put things back where they 
belong.” This speech leaves my face red, indeed! 
And in a far more serious realm I have my un- 
certainties. It is not always that I am industrious 
enough or kindly enough or tolerant enough or 
cooperative enough. Like every other adult, I 
have learned that it is one thing to hold high ideals 
and convictions and quite another thing to live up 
to them through all the devious experiences of 
one day of life. It’s a bit odd, isn’t it, that we 
become so discouraged when our children dis- 
cover the same thing? 

In the intricate and interesting business of real 
character education, let us therefore keep in 
mind these three principles: 

1. We must be specific in defining character 

qualities. 

2. We must make our methods fit our purpose. 

3. We must exercise tender and inexhaustible 
patience. It’s difficult, I assure you, and often 
irritating. But the stakes are unbelievably high. 
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Children of All the Americas 


HILE the National 
Congress of Parents e 
and Teachers was 


meeting in convention in San 

Antonio and demonstrating 

inter-American friendship in 

its program, another signifi- 

cant and important child welfare meeting was 
being held in Washington, D. C. This was the 
Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, provided 
for by an Act of Congress, approved April 1, 
1941, and held under the sponsorship of the State 
Department. Mrs. Kletzer, our president, was a 
member of its advisory committee. Because of 
conflicting dates, the first vice-president substi- 
tuted for her. Representation honored the Con- 
gress, as few members were present from the 
United States. 

Members were of two sorts—official members, 
appointed by the various governments, and in- 
dividual members, who represented governmental 
agencies or private associations closely related to 
health, education, or welfare work for children. 
The great majority came from the other Amer- 
icas, all of which were represented. 

The honorary president of the Conference was 
Dr. Gregorio Arnoz, President of the Interna- 
tional American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, located in Montevideo, Uruguay, while 
the active president was Miss Katherine Lenroot, 
director of our Children’s Bureau, who used fluent 
Spanish in her presiding. The official languages 
were Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English, 
and all talks were translated into these. 

While this was the eighth conference, it was 
the first held in the United States. The agenda 
for the meeting gave special emphasis to meas- 
ures for maintaining and strengthening essential 
services to meet wartime needs and to laying 
foundations for closer inter-American collabora- 
tion for the protection of childhood in the war 
and postwar periods, It was the consensus that 
under war conditions, even more than in peace- 
time, it is important to proceed with plans for 
the promotion of inter-American cooperation in 
the protection and welfare of children. 

The conference was built on the idea, increas- 
ingly acknowledgéd everywhere, that the future 
of western civilization belongs to the children of 
all the Americas. Every important phase of child 
welfare was discussed. 

The hemispheric solidarity that has grown up in 
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recent years was strongly ap- 

e parent throughout the con- 

ference, both in the handling 

of the themes discussed and 

in the spirit and atmosphere 

of the gathering. “It is a 

good thing,” said Jonathan 

Daniels, assistant director of the Office of Civilian 

Defense, “for people from different countries to 

talk their problems over together and to exchange 
experiences.” 

Intensely interesting were the glimpses of prog- 
ress made by our neighbors to the south in meet- 
ing the various questions concerning child welfare 
in general and the needs engendered by the war 
emergency in particular. Mary Bingham Urquidi, 
R. N., of the child welfare department of Mexico, 
outlined for the conference a proposed Mexican 
organization for evacuation of children from dan- 
ger zones and for care of the evacuees. The plan 
provides for first aid stations, child refuges with 
sanitary and medical facilities, and a youth move- 
ment to help round up lost children and reunite 
them with their parents. 

Progress in the development of services for 
health protection and medical care since the last 
Pan-American Child Conference (1935) was de- 
scribed by Viktor Escardo y Anaya of Uruguay. 
Dr. Anaya stated that national agencies for pro- 
tection of mothers and children have been devel- 
oped or reorganized during this period in Mexico, 
Venezuela and other South American countries. 

A challenge to education was sounded by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission. “Let us begin with the smallest 
children,” said Dr. Carr, “and teach them to 
work harmoniously together, to be brave, to love 
justice and to hate oppression.” 

The gathering took place in the beautiful Hall 
of the Americas in the Pan-American Building. 
It was indeed a thrilling and memorable meet- 
ing. The crowning touch for an officer of the Na- 
tional Congress was being able to bring to the 
parent-teacher convention in San Antonio, at its 
closing session, greetings from a leader of the 
parent-teacher movement in Puerto Rico. This was 
Miss Herminia Acevedo, a professor of education 
in the University at San Juan, who was an official 
delegate from Puerto Rico. This made us feel 
very close to our far-away organization. 
—MINNETTA A. HASTINGS, First Vice-President 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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PAUL WITTY 


dent of schools in a beautiful 


[’ September 1941, a superinten- — 


western state took me to visit a 
section of his city, the memory of 
which I still cherish. It was a small 
stretch of land above which the moun- 
tains towered majestically. Dense 
foliage almost concealed a ravine in 
which a clear blue stream, fed by 
mountain springs, pushed noisily 
along its stony bed. The air was 
saturated with the cool fragrance of 
pine growth. In the background the 
Rockies rose protectingly, their snow- 
topped peaks disappearing in the 
white clouds. In this isolated retreat 
life seemed tranquil, almost timeless, 
and untouched by the world’s grim- 
mer influences. 

It was March 1942. As we ap- 
proached the peaceful ravine again, 
the snow of the great mountains 
sparkled in the sun and seemed to 
accentuate the feeling of tranquillity 
which great natural beauty inspires. 
Suddenly the road made a sharp turn 
and we came abruptly upon the ra- 
vine. I gasped, marveling not at a 
spectacle of overwhelming natural 
beauty, but instead at the unmistak- 
able evidence of the ability of man 
to use every resource when necessity 
forces his hand. For all had been 
wonderfully transformed. In the cen- 
ter of the ravine a giant factory was 
ready for work. Hundreds of partly 
built houses and scores of completed 
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W* TALKED then of the meaning of this—its effect on life | ar 

generally and on the home and the school. The effect | sc 

of these developments would be widespread. Adaptations in | tic 

the school program must be made quickly. Fortunately, sev- | _ tic 
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and months of delay were unnecessary. “You can readily see,” | to 

the superintendent said, “how much our world has been ul 

altered. For two generations we have been a stable community; ci 
our youth has grown up to live quietly with us in these moun- 
tain villages. Now a great migration is taking place. Our 
youth is leaving and new voices are being heard. But we shall 

see that these new citizens and their children have every op- | 
portunity to share the benefits of our way of life. Preparation 
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new ones occupied the gentle moun- 
tain incline. Near the road a school 
was almost ready for use, and nearby 
also was the frame of a church, its 
spire piercing the blue sky. Aladdin’s 
magic could scarcely have brought a 
more rapid transformation. 

“What a change!” I exclaimed. 
And almost in unison we said, “What 
a responsibility for education.” “Yes, 
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tion—this will be our aim. To achieve these re- 
sults we must gear our school more closely to the 
economic life of the community and the nation. 
There would be little excuse for this fine school 
building if it were not employed in the service 
of adults as well as boys and girls. Full use of the 
school will help us to understand our new citizens 
and enable them to understand us.” 

Not once but many times during the past six 
months has this attitude been expressed by school 
people in our journals, and accounts of practice in 
many cities show that fundamental alterations al- 
ready have occurred. Even our secondary schools 
are changing rapidly. But the typical secondary 
school must make deep and far-reaching altera- 
tions; its curriculum must be related more realis- 
tically to the life needs of boys and girls; it must 
east off shackles of tradition and attempt vitally 
to serve its community; it must also seek a closer 
union with the elementary school to provide effi- 
cient, continuous education. 


“New Occasions Teach New Duties” 


E DISCUSSED other developments which are 

affecting education. My friend pointed out 
that we can profit greatly from some of the ex- 
periences of other nations. Profound changes 
have been made in England’s educational system, 
and the pace of alteration is being accelerated. 
Despite the evacuation of 750,000 school children 
to safer areas, the enlistment of some 25,000 
teachers, and other emergency measures, Britain’s 
schools are holding up admirably. So immediate 
is the adjustment that in one place only a week 
went by after a serious bombardment till children 
were studying again. But it is not only the rapid- 
ity of the adjustment that is impressive; it is 
also the change in the substance of education. 
Teachers and children have gained new interests 
as they have been forced to meet new problems, 
and the necessary participation of almost all 
teachers in community and defense tasks has en- 
riched the school’s program. England’s schools 
are becoming more vital as they now minister 
to the life needs of boys and girls. For example, 
the majority of children are being given hot 
lunches and free milk. In fact, 500,000 children 
in the elementary school alone are receiving this 
aid. Strong bodies and strong minds are being 
actively cultivated. 


Defense of Preschool Civilians 


OREOVER, more intelligent guidance is being 
provided as knowledge about the emotions 
accumulates through grim experience. Children 
are standing up very well under these trying cir- 
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cumstances 
of war. It is 
true that 
some reports 
show that 
there is a 
slight in- 
crease in 
delinquency 
and that 
minor dis- 
turbances in 
conduct are 
somewhat 
more frequent. But boys and girls generally have 
proved themselves to be remarkably adaptable. 
Disorganized and broken homes, the blitz, evacua- 
tion, and other calamities have not taken as large 
a toll as one might naturally anticipate. How- 
ever, reports do suggest the need for safeguard- 
ing the preschool period, since the incidence of 
extreme nervous disorder is highest for children 
under five years of age. But here again the 
situation is complex. In connection with an effort 
to discover the circumstances and conditions 
which are associated with serious emotional dis- 
turbances, a number of rather surprising facts 
have been disclosed. The greatest deprivation 
young children can experience seems to be as- 
sociated with the shock of being separated from 
their parents. Even when they are placed in 
superior nursery schools they miss the security 
which the affection of their parents engenders. 
And even the best nursery school is often unable 
to compensate for this lack. Accordingly, many 
centers are being established today in densely 
populated urban districts, and parents who are 
engaged in various types of essential work are 
encouraged to visit their children regularly and 
naturally. 

America has much to learn from these ex- 
periences. To be sure, we have already come to 
recognize the significance of education and child 
guidance during the preschool years. Experiments 
in a number of child development centers have 
demonstrated their worth, and the National Com- 
mission for Young Children and other organiza- 
tions have already been formed to study needs 
and guarantee provision for children and parents 
in defense areas. But we need swifter accom- 
plishment. With more and more mothers going 
into industry and with homes inevitably broken 
during the war period, the need for nursery cen- 
ters is great. 

All these and other developments were discussed 
as we drove back. We talked of the effect of pre- 
school education on the regular curriculum, and 
looked forward to a day, not too far removed 
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perhaps, when schools would become institutions 
having a primary interest in promoting contin- 
uous sturdy growth from birth to maturity. 


Poise Through Action 


i development in England is closely as- 
sociated with preschool projects. In attempts 
to rehabilitate child victims of raids or bombings, 
certain types of therapy have been repeatedly 
cited. Children have been encouraged to express 
themselves freely and to engage in creative pur- 
suits of many kinds—in writing, painting, dramat- 
ics, music, art, and the dance. All these activities 
have proved beneficial in alleviating anxiety, fear, 
or worry. For school children, the atmosphere of 
the classroom also is considered of utmost impor- 
tance. Many teachers have come to realize the 
worth of these very elements for all children and 
to stress their role in preventing as well as in 
curing nervous disorders. 

In some public schools to which I go, it is 
gratifying to note the extent to which a similar 
attitude prevails. It is found in the calm and re- 
assuring climate these teachers create in their 
classrooms. Despite anxieties, worries, and the 
distractions of a war-torn world, these teachers 
are offering boys and girls a stabilizing atmos- 
phere which encourages the development and 
maintenance of balanced, poised personalities, 
able to cope with life’s stresses. 

Another indication of sound perspective is 
found in the teacher’s concern that each child 
have a chance to find satisfaction in creative 
work. Expression, release, and escape through 
worthy creative endeavor are demanded by grow- 
ing bodies and minds. Creativity appears in many 
forms: in handwork, music, writing, dramatiza- 
tion. Through increased participation in these 
diversified activities the teacher frequently dis- 
covers in himself a potentiality which he little 
suspected. And in this case his own self-expres- 
sion has a stabilizing effect, yielding individual 
satisfaction and adding to his own mental health. 
Through these and other attempts to provide 
adequately for individual differences in interest 
and ability the teacher develops wide interests 
and participates in varied activities. These in- 
terests lead him inevitably to a richer life in the 
community, which not only contributes to his 
own welfare but also gives greater vitality, mean- 
ing, and application to classroom endeavor. In 
the days to come, responsibilities and demands 
for participation in community projects will 
doubtless increase. Teachers who are imbued 
with concern for their pupils’ health, mental as 
well as physical, will find the transition relatively 
easy. 
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Meanings Do Matter 


E TALKED of other developments in contem- 
porary education—of the need for dealing 
more effectively with language. The influx of the 
foreign population and their children in many 
communities creates a special problem. And here 
again we find that teachers have already made 
notable advance. Thus they are leading boys and 
girls to recognize the varied meanings which 
different words have and to understand how con- 
text determines meaning. Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of this endeavor is associated with 
conceptual terms. Words such as honesty, char- 
ity, and democracy illustrate this group. They 
form the “core” of the vocabulary in the social 
studies. Failure to comprehend the meaning of 
such words frequently precludes communication, 
creates confusion, and leads to misunderstanding. 
Some teachers have developed ingenious ways 
of dealing with these words. Here, for example, 
is a method employed by one group: The pupils 
make each week a list of new or confusing words 
which they encounter in the social studies books. 
Several words are singled out as being most im- 
portant for the understanding of the passages 
under consideration. These words are discussed 
by the children, who proceed to develop defini- 
tions for them. These definitions, at the end of a 


period of discussion, fall into two classes. The 


first class includes those words whose meanings, 
the children agree, are reasonably adequate. In 
the case of many of these words there are some- 
times several equally acceptable and mean- 
ingful definitions. These definitions are placed in 
Our Social Studies Word Book. But the meanings 
and definitions of other words, after considerable 
discussion, are still not agreed upon as clear and 
acceptable. Committees are appointed to investi- 
gate these words further; they consult various 
sources for additional relevant information and 
submit the results of their investigation for dis- 
cussion at the next class meeting. In this way 
the meanings of many difficult words are clari- 
fied. Teachers are finding that these activities 
have many far-reaching results, one of which is 
the development of tolerance and amity. 

“And after the war—what then?” I inquired. 
My friend answered: “What better preparation 
for the responsibilities and privileges of living in 
a democracy could one conceive than is found in 
these steps which America’s teachers already 
are taking!” With mounting problems the pace 
of this good work will be increased. America’s 
teachers are learning rapidly—and are contribut- 
ing with ingenuity and enthusiasm to the war 
effort and to the laying of a secure foundation for 
the peace to come. 
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To aspire, to do, and to believe 


the same life that we lived before the die 

was cast, there is a new intensity and a 
faster pace to our living. The uncertainties, hard- 
ships, and sufferings that were always part of 
life’s adventure are growing more dramatic in 
their suddenness and in their suddenly increased 
number. 

As in times of peace, different people will cope 
with their new difficulties in different ways. 
Some will grow afraid and will allow themselves 
to become victims of a “war of nerves.” They 
will give up all effort to bring about a better 
world or even to maintain the health and cheer 
of those near them. Such people either collapse 
or escape the necessity of doing anything by long 
discourses concerning the causes of our plight, 
by fixing the blame as far away from their own 
doorstep as possible, and by pointing to the fu- 
tility of all endeavor to right things. These are 
the incurable pessimists. 

Another group are the perennial optimists, who 
prefer illusion to reality. They refuse to face 
danger and the sordid realities of life. They try 
to live as if nothing had happened and nothing 
could happen that was not altogether pleasant or 
did not fit in with their little life scheme. They 
too are escapists. 

The majority of Americans, however, have 
proved the youth and vigor of their national heri- 


‘kz war is upon us. And, although we live 

















tage by making a sudden recovery from the 
neurosis of skepticism that was the bane of their 
generation. Again, as of old, they believe in 
themselves and in their country. But unless we 
all consciously learn the lesson that we cannot 
function effectively unless we aspire, do, and 
believe, we may not make another such recovery. 

In the upbringing of our children we must keep 
these attributes of mental health constantly in 
mind. We must try to make the child believe in 
himself from babyhood. That is why baby talk 
is taboo; that is why pampering the child should 
be considered a great injustice. Instead of teach- 
ing him not to take himself seriously, we must 
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teach him to take himself as seriously as possible. 
Even a very small child should be placed in situa- 
tions that make him feel that what he does and 
thinks is important. He should be given respon- 
sibilities, and if he neglects them it should be 
made apparent to him that he and others will 
suffer as a result. 

He should be led to believe in his fellows, not 
through a Pollyanna haze of illusion, but through 
real knowledge and skillful understanding. He 
should grow up knowing that he can trust at least 
his parents; that they have never misled or de- 
ceived him in matters either large or small. And 
he needs experience with a great variety of peo- 
ple and an intimate understanding of them so 
that he will know what he can expect of his fellow 
men. He will then never be disappointed in peo- 
ple, nor will he hurt either them or himself by 


distrusting them or by expecting too much of 
them. 


UR children need to believe in their country and 
its democratically elected leaders. They must 
be taught not to regard adverse criticism as the 
chief function of a citizen. They must learn that 
before exercising any of their rights of citizen- 
ship it is their duty to be thoroughly informed. 
While they guard their democratic right to be 
critical, they must learn to maintain their ca- 
pacity to admire. While they claim allegiance to 
the process of democracy, they cannot reject its 
results. 

Finally, they need to believe in life itself and 
its fundamental unity. Once and for all they need 
to realize that they can never dissociate them- 
selves from anything that goes on anywhere in 
the world; that it is almost more constructive to 
fight than to ignore another person or another 
nation; and that between understanding affection 
for all living things and a war against them 
there is no safe middle course. 

Let us bring up a generation that will passion- 
ately love all that is warm and kind and human, 
and hate with equal passion all that is evil and 
cruel. Let us bring up a generation that will be- 
lieve in itself and in the world of which it is part, 
despite war and chaos—a generation that will 
feel it a sacred duty to clean up and re-create this 
world and then persist in believing, aspiring, and 
doing to keep it a decent place to live in. 
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\ [HEN this war began, democracy was 
caught unprepared both militarily and 
industrially. And we must admit that we 

were also caught unprepared spiritually and mor- 

ally. It may be comparatively easy for a nation 
as rich, as powerful, as highly industrialized as 
the United States to catch up with the enemy’s 
material preparedness. It will not be easy to catch 
up with his psychological preparedness, for the 
human mind and heart are not just parts of a 
machine that can be put on a war footing as soon 
as a state of war has been declared to exist. 
Normally it takes a great deal of time, knowl- 
edge, and personal experience to alter the way one 
feels and thinks. Today we do not have a great 
deal of time—not by any means; and, although we 
have some knowledge by now, we do not as yet 
have much personal experience with the thoughts 
and emotions that accompany war. Nor can we 
afford to learn solely from that experience. We 
cannot afford to have our people experience what 
the Dutch and the Norwegians have experienced. 

We cannot afford to have them suffer as the 

people in the fourteen conquered nations of Europe 

have suffered. There is no time left. This is the 
zero hour, and if we lose now all will be lost. 
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Our task, then, is this: Within a very short 
time, and without the assistance of the invaluable, 
though agonizing, experiences that cured Europe’s 
democracies of the moral inertia and paralysis of 
the past decade, we shall have to awaken and 
strengthen ourselves and all those with whom we 
come in contact to a militant, enthusiastic fight- 
ing spirit. 


Europe and Youth Today 


Y SUBJECT, “Who Has the Youth Has the 
Future,” has been occupying my mind for a 
long time. Even before 1933, prior to the out- 
break of Hitler’s power in Germany, when I was 
still uninterested—stupidly uninterested, it seems 
to me now—in politics, my deep interest in edu- 
cation was causing me to write books and plays 
for children. And although I hoped, of course, 
that those books and plays would be entertaining, 
I aimed principally at developing in my young 
readers a sense of fairness, of courage, of love 
of justice and freedom and human decency. 

When justice, freedom, and human decency had 
been banished from the country of my birth and 
when I had voluntarily followed them into exile, 
I continued to concern myself with education. 
Now, however, it was education under Hitler. It 
was in 1936, when I was working on the book 
that I called School for Barbarians, that I grasped 
for the first time the inevitableness of this war. 
But even then I did not realize the extent of our 
moral and spiritual unpreparedness. It took 
Austria, it took Czechoslovakia, it took Poland, it 
took the horrible punishments of the spring and 
early summer of 1940 to make me see the light— 
or, rather, feel the darkness. 

Not long after the collapse of France I set out 
to redefine and describe the nature of Fascist 
education and to compare its possibilities with 
those of our own democratic educational system. 
I reported on the blind faith and fanatic loydlty 
demanded of German youth—that faith and loy- 
alty which forbid every German, young or old, 
to think any longer of such concepts as freedom, 
justice, and truth. I thought of the city of Rotter- 
dam, where thirty thousand men, women, and 
children had been killed within half an hour. I 
thought of all those conquered peoples who had 
not been able to stop the march of the aggressor. 
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Has the Future 


HE author of this article has viewed the 
. world conflict both here and 
abroad. She knows the Fascist youth who 
have been brought up to believe that war is 
the price of power; a duty, a career, and a 
road to glory. How do they compare with 
American youth? What is the world outlook 
for each type of youth in the future? Miss 
Mann’s opinions, which she shared with the 
National Congress recently at the San Antonio 
convention, are based upon more than mere 
speculation. They constitute a direct chal- 


lenge to the minds of the American people. 





I tried to determine how and why all this had 
come about. When I was not writing I was read- 
ing—at that time principally German newspapers 
and German illustrated magazines, because I 
wished to refresh my memory with regard to 
German youth. I stared at the photographs in 
the magazines, at the strangely empty faces of 
my former countrymen as they appeared there; 
I read the captions, “German Troops Crossing 
the Border,” “German Engineers Building an 
Invasion Road,” and I remembered a French 
friend of mine, a poet, one of the first refugees 
to escape from France, who had described to me 
the horror she had felt when the young Nazi 
soldiers entered Paris. “It was not,” she said, 
“that I was afraid physically and not even that 
I was upset and excited about the city of Paris 
being dishonored. . . . It was the very sight of the 
enemy. . . . Those boys are not human beings. 
They are not animals either. They are machines.” 


What, Then, of Tomorrow? 


F, THEN, it is true that “who has the youth has 

the future,” I asked myself, is not Germany, 
is not perhaps all Europe, doomed? But no; the 
hysterical absolute faith in Hitler’s invincibility 
is beginning to crack up. Hitler will not “have 
the youth” indefinitely. Young German prisoners 
captured recently in England are known to have 
lost much of their former arrogance and are quite 
willing to discuss their situation—including the 
possibility of German defeat—with their captors. 
Moreover, all of them—literally all—listen readily 
to the propaganda broadcasts of the BBC to the 
German people. To be sure, they are not con- 
trolled by the Gestapo as are German civilians, 
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but even so they certainly would not listen to our 
propaganda unless they felt a certain anxiety and 
distrust with regard to German news. The same 
anxiety exists all over Germany. I confirmed that 
during my trips to Europe and in the fall of 1940, 
when I went to England just in time for the 
Battle of London. I confirmed it again when I 
returned there last fall as a foreign correspondent 
and in order to continue my work with BBC. 

Twice or three times a week I broadcasted to 
the Germans. I talked to them during the Battle 
of Britain, while the Nazis were bombing us. It 
gives one a strange feeling to talk to people who 
are risking their lives by listening. One has to be 
utterly convincing and sincere and moving every 
moment. Time and again I besought the Ger- 
mans; I told them what they know by now, that 
they are fighting for an evil and hopeless cause. 
I begged them to spare the world, including the 
German nation, the mounting horrors of pro- 
longed war by putting an end to it themselves. 

The reports we regularly received from Ger- 
many via Switzerland or Portugal were quite 
encouraging. We were told that ever since the 
outbreak of the German-Russian war the Ger- 
mans have been listening to our broadcasts with 
especial eagerness. The German High Command 
is not furnishing any sort of casualty lists, and 
this drives hundreds of thousands of Germans 
right into the arms of BBC, where they hope to 
get at least a little news of their boys on the 
eastern front. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that those 
who are listening in may not be the younger gen- 
eration of Germans. Probably they are mostly 
the older people, those who remember another 
world than Hitler’s. Such younger Germans as 
are not in the armed forces, and therefore have 
opportunities to listen, have known no such world. 
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Another evidence of changing feeling in Ger- 
many is the difference in German obituary notices. 
Formerly there existed but one version, the an- 
nouncement that So-and-So had died for his 
Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler. It was usually signed 
“Proud Mourner.” Nowadays this signature rarely 
appears, and in about half the obituaries the 
Fiihrer is not even mentioned. 

However, as long as Hitler and his partners 
keep on winning and as long as their victories 
show some promise of unlimited power and riches 
for a world-dominating Germany in the future, 
German youth will not revolt. Only if and when 
we shall have started winning, only if and when 
it shall have become clear to the whole world, 
including the Axis, that they cannot and will not 
win this war, will the collapse occur. It will 
come then, I believe, with amazing speed, and it 
will be total. 

What will be the consequences of that collapse? 
How will the Germans take it? What, particularly, 
will be the reaction of German youth? 

I am not a prophet, but I predict that total 
defeat will come to the Germans as a terrific 
shock. We must not forget that for the Germans 
this war did not start in 1939. It started on 
January 30, 1933, the day Hitler became Chan- 
cellor and a state of war actually existed in Ger- 
many. All the superhuman, hysterical efforts 
made by Germany during all that time will have 
failed. It will be a great shock, but it may be 
beneficial, just as an insulin shock may shake 
a mentally ill person back to sanity. I do not 
deem it unduly optimistic to assume that the 
shock of total collapse will have a curative effect 
on some of the German people. But not on all. 


Problems that Loom Ahead 


§ igo one may think of Germany in terms of 
three generations: the older generation, dis- 
illusioned and despairing, yet neither courageous 
nor powerful enough to bring about the change 
they secretly desire; the young children, who, 
although they are now Hitler’s personal posses- 
sion, will still be children when the war is over and 
therefore still flexible of mind and heart; and the 
dangerous third group, boys and girls who have 
grown up without knowledge of any teaching but 
Hitler’s. They have nothing to look back to, as 
have the older people; they have been rigidly 
trained into Hitler’s habits of thought and feeling 
for years; and they have reached an age at which 
their minds and hearts are no longer readily re- 
ceptive to new ideas and teachings. 

Many of this last group, of course, have died 
and will die in this war. But the survivors are 
going to be dangerous; they will have to be 
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watched. There is a certain inclination in Eng. 
land, and probably also in this country, to think 
that when the war has been won the job will be 
over. This is a perilous notion. The business 
before us is at least twofold. We must (a) win 
this war and destroy Hitlerism and Fascism and 
the war machines of the aggressors, and we must 
(b) make sure beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
there won’t be another war coming up in another 
twenty years. 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, in the 
Atlantic Charter, have given us a general hint 
of what will have to be done. The two statesmen 
have said that there will have to be unilateral] 
disarmament; that is to say, the aggressor na- 
tions will have to be disarmed, while the peace- 
loving nations must remain strong enough in 
arms to make future aggression utterly impos- 
sible. This, of course, means that even after this 
“unilateral disarmament” the United Nations will 
have to watch important parts of the German, 
Japanese, and Italian industrial output. We shall 
have to watch and guard German schools and 
gymnastic clubs and see to it that they do not 
become disguised instruments for another secret 
German uprising. 

Never again must the Germans, or any other 
people, be allowed to teach children their own 
distorted, hateful, totaily dangerous sort of his- 
tory. Never again must the Germans, or any 
other people, be permitted to teach children their 
own distorted, hateful, totally dangerous sort of 
racial science, which just leads to civil war and 
grave disorders wherever it is practiced. 

On the other hand, any true American will 
agree that we must try to avoid arousing new 
resentments through too severe humiliation of 
those whom we shall have conquered. We shall 
have to convince those nations that we do not 
hate them, but that we are determined to make 
the appearance of another Hitler, in Germany or 
anywhere else, an impossibility. 

This last point is important. A supernational 
body will have to be constituted, and it will have to 
be backed up by great military power. This body 
will have to declare that certain things are de- 
finitely bad for human society and will not be 
permitted in either the conquered or the con- 
quering nations. Thus no particular discrimina- 
tion or humiliation can be charged by any one 
nation. Thus and thus alone can we build up a 
lasting peace and a new order. 


The Immediate Task 


ore. what are we to do in the meantime? | 


This war is still far from being won. What 
are we to do about our huge educational problem? 
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Although it is true that “who has the youth has 
the future,” we do not desire to possess our youth 
in the Nazi sense. Hitler’s young people display 
blind faith, fanatical loyalty, readiness and even 
desire to die for their Fiihrer. We, on the other 
hand, must try to build loyalty based on voluntary 
discipline and readiness to die, not for an idol or a 
leader, but for a cause we know to be greater 
than any personal interest or temporary leader. 
How can we achieve this? 

Our task, it seems to me, lies on a moral rather 
than on a political level. Of course, we need ships 
and planes and guns and tanks and all the imple- 
ments of war. Of course, we shall not be victorious 
until we have doubled, nay tripled, in our own 
forces the amount of aircraft production achieved 
by the enemy. But we must win also by the moral 
superiority of our cause, and to do this we must 
use weapons entirely alien to the enemy. Our 
love of freedom, our pride, our respect for human 
dignity must once again become a great militant, 
crusading power. 

American youth is sound. Only by a negligible 
minority of our young people is any problem 
presented. With the vast majority of American 
youth it is necessary only to reach a realistic 
understanding. 

Democracy, in order to survive, needs youth. 
Youth has a right to know what is at stake. Youth 
cannot be told too bluntly exactly what may be 
expected if we fail. Our young people must be 
shown that what will follow will be horrible be- 
yond description; and they must be shown also 
what good things may be expected of a democratic 
victory. They must be informed and warned not 
only against the physical hazards of war but 
against the even more frightening forces of ignor- 
ance and stupidity within our own ranks and the 
wicked, lying voice of propaganda from enemy 
sources. 

Americans are tough and intelligent. They are 
courageous and awake and aware now of what 
would happen if the enemies of mankind should 
be allowed to conquer. They realize that no true 





American would be willing to live in the dicta- 
tors’ world. 


A Charge to the P.T.A. 


f eae PARENT-TEACHER organization has a great 
task to perform in the creation of a vigorous 
public opinion with regard to the sort of train- 
ing that will fit American young people to main- 
tain these principles even in the face of disaster 
and death. I am deeply convinced that the ideals 
of this great parent-teacher movement must be 
achieved, lest we lose the peace if not indeed the 
war. The upbuilding of character, the sustaining 
of morale, the growing appreciation of the real 
essence and meaning of this strife are as impor- 
tant as the upbuilding of our military machine. 

A most vital warning at this point: It would 
be a dangerous, terrible, tragic thing to do, to 
make any peace with the German military. That 
would mean nothing but a short truce to enable 
the Germans to reorganize their forces. In a 
short time the whole thing would start all over 
again. Yet I know some people who would be 
very willing to do this. After having lived in 
the United States for six years, I feel that neither 
the American people nor their real leaders would 
ever consent to such a thing; but it is a point, 
nevertheless, upon which a strong public opinion 
must be built and maintained. 

Finally, when we think of our nation or of the 
United Nations, we should not think in terms of 
enormous, impersonal masses. We should always 
think in terms of millions of individual human 
beings. For, despite the highly mechanized char- 
acter of this war and despite the steamrolling war 
machines employed by both sides, it is the indi- 
vidual human being, his courage, his determina- 
tion, his faith, that will be decisive in the end. 
In the words of Walt Whitman, “In the center of 
all and the object of all stands the human being, 
toward whose heroic and spiritual evolution poems 
and everything directly or indirectly tend, old 
world or new.” 





We must have no fear. Reason and truth may suffer apparent eclipse. 
But in us, in our hearts, they are eternally free. And looking down from 
the bright regions of art, the spirit may laugh at the triumphant folly of 
the hour. Not forsaken and alone, but secure in the bond uniting it with 


all that is best on earth. 
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—THOMAS MANN 
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Citizen Recruits for 





of Parents and Teachers is to raise the 

standards of home life. That is also one 
of the purposes of the National Citizenship Edu- 
cation Program, the only difference being that 
NCEP is principally concerned with the foreign- 
born population. 

Living in the United States today are thirteen 
million people who were born in foreign lands. Of 
these, eight million are citizens; five million are 
not. The figures released by the Department of 
Justice after the registration of noncitizens re- 
vealed the following significant facts: 


(): E of the objects of the National Congress 


About 2,500,000 are eligible for citizenship. 

Only 1,250,000 of these have taken steps to- 
ward naturalization. 

Most of them are congregated in the larger 
cities. 

Women predominate. 

About 50 per cent are over 50 years of age. 

One in every 6 cannot even write his own 
name. 


The majority of our noncitizen population have 
lived in this country for a number of years. They 
take an active part in community affairs; many 
of them own their own homes; they are willing 
and often skillful workers; their children attend 
the local schools and Sunday Schools. It is true, 
of course, that they cannot vote, but, frankly, 
that has not given them much concern, as even 
in their native land they probably did not vote. 
Thus, except for the vote, they have enjoyed all 
the privileges of citizenship—they have been free 
Americans. 

That is a picture of our noncitizen population 
with America at peace. But now that we are at 
war the picture has changed completely. 
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Democracy 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


These same people have suddenly lost most of 
the privileges they enjoyed for so many years, 
They now find themselves forced to register with 
the Government; they are obliged to notify the 
authorities of every change of address; in some 
areas they must not leave their homes at night; no 
longer can they secure Government jobs; and they 
are often discriminated against in private employ- 
ment. Remember that the majority of these non- 
citizens are friendly and loyal to the country of 
their adoption, but for one reason or another they 
just have not taken the final step of applying for 
citizenship. 

But now they are frightened—how frightened 
you cannot realize until you move among them— 
and that is just what the Axis powers want. The 
more these noncitizen neighbors of ours are hurt 
because they are technically still subjects of a 
foreign power, the easier it will be for our enemies 
to get their propaganda across to them. To defeat 
this, our noncitizen population must be united 
with the rest of the country; and this can best be 
accomplished by a program designed to help all 
eligible persons to obtain the education they need 
to become good citizens. 


HE question is, who will undertake this tremen- 

dous task? The answer is, it will be under- 
taken by local schools with the aid and coopera- 
tion of Federal and state agencies, in conjunction 
with volunteer organizations and groups. 

We know, of course, that for many years various 
Government agencies and civic organizations 
have been working on this problem, but it was 
not until the summer of 1941, when NCEP was 
set up, that steps were taken to coordinate the 
efforts of these different groups. 

NCEP, sponsored by the Immigration and 
Naturalization service of the Department of Jus- 
tice, cosponsored by the various state depart- 
ments of education, and backed by the US. 
Office of Education, is financed by WPA and In- 
migration and Naturalization Service appropria- 
tions. Briefly, its functions are: 
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To Educate Noncitizens for Citizenship 


In order to do this the Program will need 
good teachers, good teaching materials, good 
meeting places, naturalization counseling, 
and general guidance. 


To Provide The Means Whereby The Foreign- 
Born May Become an Integral Part of The Com- 
munity 


This requires not only an understanding by 
our native-born citizens of the problems in- 
volved, but also a willingness on their part to 
devote their time and energy to helping with 
their solution. 





© Ewing Galloway 


This Program is now in operation on a nation- 
wide basis. 

With the program set up and functioning, you 
might well ask: “What more is there to be done?” 
A brief recapitulation of the noncitizen registra- 
tion figures gives an adequate answer. 


There are 2,500,000 foreign-born residents 
who are eligible for citizenship. Of these, 
1,250,000 have applied for citizenship. The 
most optimistic estimate shows that, if all 
the facilities of the Program are used, be- 
tween 400,000 and 800,000 may be reached 
in classrooms this year. 


This Is About Half The Number That Have Ap- 


plied for Citizenship and Less Than One-Fifth 
of Our Noncitizen Population 


State advisory boards and community citizen- 
ship committees of NCEP have been, or are being, 
set up by the state and local superintendents of 
schools acting in conjunction with their defense 
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councils. I hope that the member associations of 
the Congress will cooperate in their formation— 
parent-teacher associations are already repre- 
sented on many state councils—for these councils 
and committees are the key to successful opera- 
tion of the Program. 

We are all facing a tremendous job, and the 
need is urgent for volunteer assistance in: 


Making the Program known among the for- 
eign-born 

Interesting the community in the Program 

Conducting festivals, receptions, and cere- 
monies, such as “I Am An American” day 
celebrations 

Encouraging participation by our foreign- 
born neighbors in community life 

Strengthening ties between “foreign-born 
homes” and the school 


| Sua found that personal contacts by volun- 
teer members of the Program bring excellent 
results. Quite naturally, many foreign-born peo- 
ple are somewhat afraid of official contacts; but 
they have a feeling of pride at being visited by a 
friendly neighbor. This was demonstrated clearly 
in recent surveys made in Wisconsin. 

A group of noncitizens were approached by a 
state official, the purpose of his visits being to in- 
terest them in citizenship education. The result 
was disappointing. In another city in the same 
state, however, where civic organizations, as 
volunteer members of the Program, assigned 
members who were acquainted with their non- 
citizen neighbors to make the contacts, the result 
was almost 100 per cent cooperation. 

Another example of what may be accomplished 
by personal contact is the experience of the Scout- 
master of a Boy Scout troop whose membership is 
made up largely of the sons of foreign-born par- 
ents. These boys attended the meetings regularly, 
but they failed to make much progress in scout- 
ing, although they were well up in their school 
work. The Scoutmaster finally decided that the 
reason for this was lack of interest on the part 
of the parents. He made a personal contact with 
each home and invited the parents to come with 
their sons to the next meeting. The results were 
amazing. This troop now has a Parents’ Night 
every month; the boys are advancing rapidly; 
and many of the fathers are learning about scout- 
ing so that they can keep up with their sons. 

The job to be done is so big that there is no 
chance of overlapping, and the importance of the 
Program as a vital part of our war effort cannot 
be overestimated. NCEP deeply appreciates the 
valuable help already being given by parent- 
teacher associations throughout the country, and 
I hope that this brief outline of the Program will 
result in enlargement of this cooperation. 
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HY have we of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers chosen as one of 


our major objectives “an active spiritual 


faith?” 

In the first place, a P.T.A. objective always has 
to do with some vital phase of child welfare. This 
organization is dedicated wholly to the service 
of children and youth. Its every official act is di- 
rected toward that end, and its every established 
principle becomes a basis for definite action. 

A P.T.A. objective is no mere gesture, no mere 
group of high-sounding words. We put the ob- 
jective into the best language possible, but we do 
so as the first step in doing something about it. 
We strive for better community provisions for 
child health; for more adequate recreation; for 
laws to protect children from social maladjust- 
ment; for adequate schooling; for universal public 
education; and for protection of children from 
the effects of distorted war news. It is noteworthy 
that the verbs used in our general objectives are 
all active verbs. Each objective defines a pro- 
posed accomplishment. 

The objective “an active spiritual faith” repre- 
sents a pronouncement as well as a call to action. 
We declare that an active spiritual faith is an 
essential part of life; we propose to work toward 
the time when every P.T.A. member will have 
such a faith; and we intend to stimulate a like 
faith in our children. We are determined that 
our children, and their children after them, shall 
not suffer for its lack. 

Why is an active spiritual faith so crucial, so 
valuable, so infinitely desirable? 

In the first place, it gives perspective and a 
frame of reference for every act in life. Faith is 
the unquestioning acknowledgment of and devo- 
tion to a Supreme Being. It is an acknowledged 
bond of fidelity to the universal Father, God, and 
of devotion to the practice and the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Now, to acknowledge such a bond and such an 
ideal is an undertaking of high moment, not only 
for this present life but for the lives of genera- 
tions to come. The human race has grown in wis- 
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HE clearer our view of the goal, the more 
f pachomen our plans and our perform- 
ance. The platform adopted at the 1941 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodies the clearly seen and 
consciously approved. goals of present-day 
parent-teacher endeavor. This platform is to 
be interpreted month by month in a series of 
articles contributed by the vice-presidents of 
the organization. Through their guiding words 
the guiding hands of local leaders may find 
support for programs that mean progress. 





dom and power through the centuries largely be- 
cause each succeeding generation, through all the 
mishaps and changes of life, somehow drew a 
little closer to realization of this eternal ideal. 
When the upward procession halts, there will be 
an end of human greatness. So long as it moves 
ahead, humanity will survive. 


ERE SURVIVAL, however, is not enough. We 
must make the upward surges higher and 
stronger, that we may not only survive but pro- 
gress. And in so doing we must take account of all 
experience. Experience, whether it is pitched high 
or low, makes and remakes us; it builds us up, or it 
tears us down. There is no part of it that does not 
exert some influence upon the trend of our lives. 
Accordingly, every part of it must be brought to 
bear directly upon the supreme purpose of bring- 
ing our lives into harmony with the ideal. 

To take as an objective “an active spiritual 
faith” is to make all our efforts, of whatever kind 
—for health, recreation, laws, adequate schools, 
or anything else—tend to produce human rela- 
tions founded upon the ideal of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. The one returns 
inevitably to the other; for we agree that it is a 
difficult thing “to love God Whom you have not 
seen if you love not man whom you have seen.” 
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We need often to reappraise our conception of 
an active spiritual faith and to revitalize our lives 
accordingly. We need to remember that this en- 
tails much more than adherence to some church, 
attendance at some church, daily practice of the 
morning watch, or any similar activity. All such 
things are helpful and should be used; they aid 
us in developing an active faith. But the real test 
of a full-grown faith is found not in any of these 
but in the practice of that faith’s highest truths 
in the routine, everyday activities of our lives. 
We shall be helped, therefore, in our efforts to 
develop and retain an active spiritual faith if we 
reappraise our daily behavior and readjust our- 
selves to our ideal whenever we find ourselves 
falling short. Only as our faith is actualized in 
the greatness, the generosity, and the neighbor- 
liness of all our actions can that faith live and 
grow indefinitely. And only a faith that lives 
and grows forever will ever make over the world. 

We are now fighting in an all-out war to pre- 
serve our faith. We are fighting for the right to 
think, believe, and practice the principle of “each 
for all and all for each.” It would be quite possible 
for us to win this war materially and still to lose 
it spiritually. 

Possible, indeed—for that is exactly what we 
did in the first world war. We won the actual 
battle. But we did not win our own hearts either 
to the ideal we professed or to the principle of 
“each for all and all for each.” Instead, most of 
us, although we made profuse verbal statements 
of faith, really lived for self first, using and con- 
tinuing to use others as 
tools for our own advan- 
tage. We lived and prac- 
ticed a money economy, 
with profits first, instead 
of an economy of brother- 
hood, with human beings 
first. Even in our friendly 
relations with our neigh- 
bors we practiced forming 
our own cliques and built 
walls of separation be- 
tween ourselves and 
the peoples of other 
nationalities. Some of 
the grievous conse- 
quences of this short- 
sighted policy have 
now become bitterly 
apparent. 

Our treatment of 
the Filipinos — with 
whom we are now 
allied in war—is an 
example of the man- 
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ner in which we have played fast and loose with 
the principle on which democracy is presumed 
to be based. We now have some 45,000 Filipinos 
in our country. These people came to the United 
States, after our occupation of the Philippines, as 
students. They came to learn of America how to 
govern in the democratic way, in the “each for 
all and all for each” way. But, when they came, 
we passed laws classing them as Asiatic aliens 
and hence ineligible for citizenship in our nation. 
And just recently we passed a law making it pos- 
sible to draft these Filipinos for service in our 
Army! The Filipino in our midst is thus deemed 
good enough to fight but not to be a citizen. 


y WE could really take this objective “‘an active 
spiritual faith” seriously, and set about ac- 
tualizing it in all our relations and activities, we 
should do the thing most needed really to win 
this war—that is, the actual living of democracy. 

We have a superb opportunity to do just that, 
for the groundwork was laid by our pioneer fore- 
fathers. Democracy was no improbable dream to 
them. They actually lived it. They shared sorrow 
and joy alike with their neighbors, without 
stopping to inquire what creed their neighbors 
held. They were obliged to; the democratic way 
of living was the price of their survival. 

And it may be the price of our survival today. 
Unless we speedily discover that the war will be 
won only by actually living democracy, we are 
destined to lose the war spiritually even though 
we should win it materially. To lose this war 
spiritually means eventu- 
: ally to lose it altogether. 
a For the time will surely 

come, if we do so lose it, 
when we must fight it over 
again. Nothing but an ac- 
tive spiritual faith can 
break the vicious circle. 
We of the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are in a position 
to do as much in this di- 
rection as any other organiza- 
tion can, or even more. The 
issue is the most vital one our 
country has ever faced. We 
cannot hide from ourselves 
the tremendous hazards and 
the equally tremendous poten- 
tialities involved in it. We 
cannot take too seriously our 
own responsibility in coping 
with its problems. 
Will we measure up? 


OW. Armueng Rae —JOSEPH M. ARTMAN 
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How Britain Registers Children 


UTHENTIC information concerning the 
plans used in Great Britain for the regis- 
tration and identification of children against 
emergency disaster may be found in the of- 
ficial report of Dr. Martha M. Eliot, from 
which this brief article has been prepared. 





parent-teacher workers have been much 

concerned about the problem of a satis- 
factory system of identification and registration 
of children against the possibility of disaster and 
the breaking up of families. Highly interesting 
in this connection is the detailed report of the 
Civil Defense Mission to Great Britain, conducted 
by Major Eugene Ridings, of the U.S. War De- 
partment; Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service; Geoffrey May, 
of the Federal Security Agency; Frederick C. 
Horner, of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission; and Dr. Martha M. Eliot of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
who writes the report. 

The original British plan, according to Dr. 
Eliot, called only for procedures that would as- 
sure identification of the children themselves and 
knowledge of their whereabouts. Each school 
party of children to be evacuated had a leader, 
and each leader carried a roll of the names of 
all staff helpers and all children in the party. 
Home addresses as well as names were included. 
In order to save time, the lists were prepared in 
duplicate beforehand and then given a last-minute 
recheck to make sure they were still accurate. One 
copy of each list was left with the station marshal 
at the entraining station; the other was carried 
by the leader of the party to the reception area. 

Linen was used for the identification tags. Each 
child had two; one was worn around the neck and 
the other attached to the child’s luggage. One 
side bore the child’s name and school address 
(that is, the address of the school evacuation 
party), and the other showed the address of the 
London County Council school at which the child 
had been enrolled. The plan required that all 
adults wear white armbands bearing the initials 
L.C.C. (London County Council) in bold red let- 
ters and the school number in black. 

This was the general preliminary plan. It 
soon became advisable, however, to supplement 


ie since the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
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it with some additional precautions to prevent 
confusion and loss. It was realized that a national 
registration of all citizens was essential and that 
some school children might possibly be evacuated 
before the national adult registration could be 
completed; in that case, of course, the numbers 
given the school children would bear no relation 
to the numbers given their parents at home. 

“The Registrar General, therefore,” says Dr. 
Eliot, “‘proposed that local educational authorities 
in evacuation areas should adopt a supplementary 
scheme . .. the parent of each child to be evacu- 
ated with a school party to be given a prepaid 
postcard upon which he was to enter the name of 
the child and the name and address of the parent 
or guardian and also a near relative or friend. 
The parent was to retain the card and give it to 
the enumerator when he called at the parent’s 
house when the national registration took place. 
The enumerator would then enter upon the card 
the identification number assigned to the family. 
The plan was that the parent should then post 
the card to the school normally attended by the 
child, for forwarding to the head teacher of that 
school in the reception area. The head teacher 
would then be in possession of two identification 
numbers for each child—that allotted to the child 
himself and that allotted to the household in Lon- 
don—thus making it possible for the child to 
trace his parent or the parent to trace the child 
even if both had removed after the national 
registration had taken place.” 

How far the plan used in Great Britain is 
applicable to American needs remains to be 
seen. An important defect, recognized by the 
report, is the absence of medical checkups and of 
recorded health and medical data that might be 
important to the proper care of the child. This 
omission was, of course, more or less inevitable 
in England because of the need for great haste. 

Again, it is reasonable to assume that linen 
identification tags might in some circumstances 
be unsatisfactory because they are too easily de- 
structible. As Katharine F. Lenroot has pointed 
out, no system is foolproof. 

“The child may lose the tag or take it off,” 
Miss Lenroot has remarked. “But children... 
can help by obeying orders. We talk about teach- 
ing children to take responsibility. Here is a 
simple step in that direction.” 

These and all other aspects of the registration 
program will be in the foreground of American 
thinking in the months to come. 
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It RUNS IN THE FAMILY. By James Lee Ellen- 
wood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. $2. 


— is it that books intended to train parents 
to train their children are almost always 
solemn? Whatever the reason, I have discovered 
that dissertations about family life needn’t be 
dull, didactic affairs, bulging with advice that is 
maddeningly hard to follow. That they can be 
amusing and relaxing, as enjoyable as light fic- 
tion and at the same time as nourishing as milk, 
is proved to the hilt by James Lee Ellenwood’s 
contributions to the comparatively new field of 
parent education. He has just followed up his 
first book, There’s No Place Like Home, with a 
sequel, Jt Runs in the Family, which, unlike most 
sequels, doesn’t let you down for a moment. 
Whether Mr. Ellenwood is telling us about how 
he learned from his son how not to keep his room, 
or comfortingly sympathizing with other parents 
who have reached that vaguely distressing period 
known as “‘the middle years,” we have the feeling 
that here is the real stuff of life. The pictures he 
paints of his family (chosen to describe because 
he didn’t dare use any other) are so real, the de- 
tails so intimate and yet so objectively stated, 
that I’ll dare any reader not to find something 
helpful and relief-giving. 

Too many attempts at discussing parents’ and 
children’s problems end by making parents feel 
so guilty they’re almost worse off than they were 
before. This father’s humorous, lively approach, 
his honesty, and his ability to stand off and get 
a perspective on the most vexing situations allay 
the fears of the most suspicious. Parent education 
should have as its goal making parents more 
capable of standing on their own feet, more con- 
fident in their ability to act with sense and humil- 
ity. Mr. Ellenwood sets about freeing parents of 
the trammels that prevent their starting in that 
direction by frankly admitting that parents will 
do better if they don’t try to set themselves up as 
paragons of virtue. Let them be real, he says. 
Children will have more respect for moms and 
pops who aren’t smugly stiff-backed in their de- 
termination to be “good examples.” 

There are so many amusing examples of his 
witty and sane slant on matters over which fam- 
ilies get into stews that it’s hard to choose from 
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among them. I like particularly, though, his mus- 
ings on the word “late.” You know: “Don’t be 
late getting home, Kit.” Perhaps it’s because I’m 
of his generation that I chuckle over his memory 
of how in his boyhood there was something ap- 
proaching indecency about the hour of twelve; 
and sympathize with his remark that he’s for- 
tunate if he even knows which of several of the 
forty-eight states his young people are in when 
they’re out for an evening. Since I can’t mention 
all the evidences of the humanness of his divert- 
ing tract, let me suggest that you read his alpha- 
betical list of things families come to swords’ 
points on, from Aunts, Bandleaders, and Chores 
on down through Kitchens (that dripping faucet), 
Lights (that no one turns off), and Money to the 
peaceful Z’s. They cover many an item that your 
family and mine would do better to laugh over 
than to bicker about. You’ll think Dorothea War- 
ren’s delightful illustrations couldn’t be improved 
on. 

—MARION L. FAEGRE 

Assistant Professor of Parent Education 

University of Minnesota 


THE WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN. A discussion, 
edited by Everett Ross Clinchy. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1942. $1. 


HAT KIND of a world do you want to live in? 

Or, perhaps more important still, what kind 
of a world do you want your children to live in? 
Shall it be a world knowing “faith in truth and 
science; respect for universal moral principles, 
honesty and reliability of the pledged word; and 
belief in human dignity”? 

Listening in on a week’s conference between 
distinguished leaders in religion, education, poli- 
tics, business, labor, agriculture, and civic affairs 
as they discussed the kind of a world they believe 
in is a privilege that cannot come to many of us, 
but Everett Clinchy has made it almost possible 
to all of us in a tiny book of only 98 pages, which 
even includes discussion outlines on phases of so- 
cial change, economics, politics, education, and 
religion. 

The author invites us to help decide what 
change is desirable in religious attitudes, educa- 
tion (for both adults and children), social life, 
our economic plan, and our political controls to 
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bring about ideal human relations in the world 
that will emerge from the present war. 

Unobstructed by “isms” or trite philosophies, 
the little book carries a clear, scientific analysis 
of world conflict in terms of individual as well as 
group behavior. With fearless directness it 
charges that hates, small and great, have de- 
stroyed the mental, the emotional, and even the 
physical health of too many of us. Those hates 
may be growing out of intolerance of our neigh- 
bor’s religion or his political beliefs; or they may 
be due to fear that his racial strength may over- 
whelm ours; or they may be born of a desire to 
control the destiny of others. “Hate makers are 
as dangerous as typhoid carriers.” 

Sleek, streamlined economic schemes will not 
bring about ideal human relations, the editor 
warns. “Man thinks and acts in accordance with 
what he worships. Because man’s adoration 
turned to selfish power, society began to disin- 
tegrate. Inasmuch as this happened on such a 
wide scale and to some extent in every nation, 
the greatest moral conflict in history is going on 
today.” 

Whatever your own opinion of world condi- 
tions may be, if you wish to read a clear, logical 
statement of facts relating to the world conflict; 
if you wish to read evidence of “how we got that 
way’; if you wish to compare the economies and 
philosophies of dictatorship and democracy; or 
if you are one who thinks there is any quarrel 
between science and religion, you will find some- 
thing compelling in The World We Want to Live 
In. 

—ANNA H. HAYES 
Associate Editor 
National Parent-Teacher 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL AT HOME AND ABROAD. By 
Iman Elsie Schatzmann. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. $1.50. 


Mb Country School at Home and Abroad, by 

Iman Elsie Schatzmann, places timely em- 
phasis on the relationship between man and the 
land in the preservation of civilization, as well 
as on man’s dependence upon the soil for the re- 
newal of his vital forces, In describing the work 
of early crusaders in the cause of liberty and 
political freedom for the European peasant 
groups, the author expresses a deep admiration 
for the courage and dignity of the people. The 





stout-hearted leaders taught their followers to 
put dignity into their work during the economic 
and cultural evolution of the European people 
from the status of peasants doing compulsory 
labor to that of freeholders. 

The book deals understandingly with the estab- 
lishment of free schools through voluntary work 
and frequent sacrifices on the part of the people 
themselves. Often schools emerged from the soil 
as a distressed people worked themselves out of 
their difficulties through channels of learning. 
Then came land ownership, concern for the wel- 
fare of the people, practice in the management of 
their own affairs, dignity, and self-respect. 

The author has studied the fundamental fac- 
tors in the education of children, as well as the 
cultural life of the communities everywhere, even 
in countries as remote as Lapland and Iceland. 

Conditions in Iceland are offered as tangible 
proof that neither wealth nor good fortune is 
necessary to the building of a great culture and a 
prosperous economy, but that, rather, the will and 
the ideals of men determine their standards. In 
this northern island many homes are equipped 
with electricity, running water, and central heat- 
ing. Frequently heat is produced by piping hot 
water to the home from nearby hot springs. Wa- 
ter power is so plentiful that many farmers de- 
velop their own electric plants. Flowers, tomatoes, 
and cucumbers are grown in greenhouses inex- 
pensively heated by hot water pipes. 

The village colleges of England, established to 
enrich the rural culture and to offer suitable 
training for children, youths, and adults, con- 
stitute a democratic effort to provide a fuller so- 
cial life and to foster an interest in rural craft. 

Miss Schatzmann, with characteristic frank- 
ness, has pointed out the shadows in the educa- 
tional picture in our own country. Two spots sin- 
gled out for attention are farm indebtedness and 
the large proportion of farms operated by ten- 
ants. Her excellent study of rural education in the 
United States outlines new devices for extending 
the services of teacher training institutions to 
teachers in rural areas. 

This well-documented volume presents a broad 
picture of the struggles of many countries for 
free education. 

—HELEN HEFFERNAN 

Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
Department of Education 

Sacramento, California 





Books are the true levelers. They give to all who faithfully use them the 
society, the spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our race. 
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—W. E. CHANNING 
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Civilian Mobilization 


Meaning of Mobilization.— The full significance of the 
term ‘‘civilian mobilization’’ has been admirably explained 
in a recent statement of Jonathan Daniels, assistant di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Defense, in charge of civil- 
ian mobilization. Of the civilian mobilization program, 
Mr. Daniels said: 

“The local defense council is the organization which is 
responsible for answering in every town and city the host 
of voices asking, ‘What can I do?’ This defense council 
should be finding out what kind of protective program its 
town needs; what its town needs to do about housing; 
what are its expanded school needs; what kinds of day 
care should be arranged for children whose mothers must 
go into industry; what additional water and sewage facili- 
ties are needed to accommodate new families; what can 
be done about expanding hospitals and clinics; what to do 
to provide adequate recreation for soldiers and sailors 
who come to town; what the town can do to help conserve 
the materials needed for war; what can be done to solve 
transportation problems as rubber becomes scarcer; what 
precautions need be taken against epidemics; what can be 
done to enable the community’s citizens to understand 
better the need for price control and rationing. 

“Hitler knows well an army can fight only as well as 
the people think and feel. He seeks to divide us—to divide 
England and America, to divide England and Russia. His 
divide and conquer attack is directed squarely at Our 
Town—any town, every town. It is up to Our Town to 
mobilize against it. Against the physical attack from the 
air, of course! But also against the mental and emotional 
attack and the internal physical attack from disease and 
hunger and scarcity. The public welfare is never so im- 
portant as in time of stress. An influenza epidemic in 
America now would be as damaging as many air raids. A 
housing shortage would be the equivalent of bombed 
houses. A population divided by race hatreds is no stronger 
than a population reduced by war. Workers without ade- 
quate transportation are really fewer workers. 

“When we save rubber, we are adding to our Army’s 
stock of rubber. When we keep our community healthy, 
we are adding to our store of manpower. When we start a 
day nursery for the children of mothers in industry, we 
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are really making guns and shells. When we study first 
aid, we are adding to our defense against Hitler’s power of 
destruction and his unwitting allies, accident and disease. 
When we keep a community’s morale high, we are actu- 
ally adding hours, muscles, and courage to the forces that 
will ultimately scourge the organized power of the Axis 
evil from the earth.”’ 


Retailers Enrolled in Defense.—It has been estimated 
that the 8,000,000 retail employees of the nation come in- 
to contact with 80,000,000 consumers daily. It will be 
obvious at once that this affords a tremendous opportun- 
ity for consumer education. The OCD accordingly rec- 
ommends that defense councils in every city in America 
get local retailers to name a committee to work with the 
council in enlisting 100 per cent cooperation of the retail 
trade in the war effort. “‘Rationing,”’ says the OCD re- 
lease, ‘‘will follow price controls on many items, and the 
retailers will have to explain these measures to the 
public.’”’ The retailers’ committee should: 


1. Distribute to all retailers materials and information 
on rationing, price control, substitutes for consumers’ 
goods, and so on. 


2. Plan unified action by all retailers. 


3. Organize training classes for salespersons to meet 
consumer reaction to price control, rationing, and sub- 
stitutes. Retail salespersons will be the first to hear cus- 
tomers’ complaints, and they should be prepared to ex- 
plain the Government’s program and why it is necessary. 


4. Organize advertising and display personnel to avoid 
scare advertising and to slant advertising and dis- 
plays toward support of the total war effort in the 
community. 


5. Stimulate the sale of war stamps in all stores. 


6. Stimulate store management to 100 per cent coop- 
eration with all civilian protection activities. 


Consumer Vigilance.—Things consumer groups may 
do to support the campaign against inflation are: Inten- 
sify the activities of consumer committees in promoting 
understanding of the rationing and price fixing measures; 
receive and distribute consumer material and information 
that is available and will be forthcoming from OCD, 
OPA, and other Federal agencies; and encourage study 
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groups to broaden consumer education in the community 
and enable housewives to adjust to the deprivations of war. 
Every inhabitant of the United States is a consumer, and 
every inhabitant is vitally concerned. 


Blood Banks.—Blood and plasma banks in three hun- 
dred hospitals in communities located in target areas will 
be provided by the U.S. Public Health Service through 
the medical division of the OCD. 

“In addition to providing whole blood or liquid plasma 
for current needs of hospitals,’’ it is stated, “‘these blood 
banks, as well as others already in operation, are to ac- 
cumulate a reserve supply of plasma for civilian casualties 
caused by enemy action. Technical and bacteriological 
safeguards are to be observed as recommended by the sub- 
committee on blood substitutes ... At the request of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, a technical handbook on blood 
and plasma banks has been prepared by this committee 
and will be distributed to hospitals by the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. The National Institute of Health and the 
American Red Cross are also cooperating.” 


Equipment for Defense.— Defense equipment to cope 
with protective, fire fighting, and medical needs for cities 
and communities in target areas is now being supplied. 
The first supplies to reach the strategically important 
cities were helmets and arm bands for air raid wardens, 
auxiliary firemen, and auxiliary police. 

This equipment is allocated on a basis of a fixed ratio— 
the population of the city in proportion to the number of 
helmets and arm bands available. As the number on hand 
was limited, these items were sent (during the first week 
in April) only to cities lying within the ‘‘zones of expect- 
ancy,’ that is, within 300 miles of the east coast and the 
west coast respectively. Letters of instruction and in- 
formation were sent to regional directors, governors, and 
mayors of the towns involved. 


Democratic Price Control.— Leon Henderson, admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Administration, has put the 
question of all-out cooperation in the war effort squarely 
before the citizens of the nation. ‘“‘We are faced,” says 
Mr. Henderson, ‘‘with a general reduc- 
tion in our standard of living. We shall 
produce some forty billions worth of war 
goods in 1942 as compared with twelve 
billions in 1941. Not all of this increase 
will be at the expense of consumption. 
Some will come from increased produc- 
tion and some from the curiailment of 
new investment for the purpose of pro- 
ducing civilian goods. But at least nine 
billions of it must come out of a decrease in 
our living standards. There is no avoiding 
that fact ... Price control and taxation 
can prevent disastrous inflation. More 
important in,my opinion, is the volun- 
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tary discipline of a free people who accept restraints be- 
cause they understand the terrible necessities of the hour 
... Can we in a democracy voluntarily adapt our insti- 
tutions and economic processes speedily and effectively to 
the requirement of total war without loss of essential lib- 
erties? Upon the answer depends the future of humanity, 
I think the answer is YES.” 


Landis on Morale.—In a recent speech, Director James 
M. Landis of the OCD stressed the great importance of a 
realistic attitude toward the war. He said, in part: 

“‘After the murderous and treacherous attack on Pear] 
Harbor millions of Americans literally sprang to action 
and from Maine to San Diego came the cry, ‘What can I 
do to help win the war?’ ... At the Office of Civilian De- 
fense we are asked this question daily. We said to you 
first: ‘There is a great likelihood that the enemy will try 
to frighten us and destroy our valuable productive equip- 
ment by bombing vital areas that are within his reach. 
Therefore organize yourselves and train yourselves to pro- 
tect your lives and your property as best you can against 
such an attack.’ We say this with a vigor that increases 
each day as summer nears and weather is less of a hazard 
on the blue Pacific and the bleak Atlantic ... We, like 
England, have gone through a period of skepticism, ridi- 
cule, and doubt. That period may even be prolonged as 
the enemy tries to test our moral defenses by doing noth- 
ing and hoping that when he is finally ready to act we shall 
not be on the alert. To prepare, to organize, to drill, and 
then to wait and to wait is a war of nerves in which we 
cannot be the loser. We must learn to take the waiting as 
well as to take the bombing.” 


In Summary.—aAll in all, the program of civilian mo- 
bilization is a truly immense undertaking. As the OCD 
points out, ‘America is at war. Our every resource must 
be mobilized to throw into the fight against Japan and the 
Nazis... Our civilian forces can be mobilized as effectively 
as the dictator nations have regimented theirs. We will 
do it in our own democratic way, on a basis of individual 
initiative, sacrifice and determination for victory ... The 
war will strain every fiber of our social and economic 
structure, but not beyond our ability to 
meet the demand.” 

Certainly, when the issues at stake 
are gravely considered, no American 
can doubt or deny that the need for 
all the measures just outlined is true and 
immediate, and no American will ob- 
ject to the sacrifices involved. Those 
sacrifices are likely to become greater 
before they are less. Only a unified na- 
tion with a single will and purpose can 
accomplish the amount of concentrated 
work that will be required for victory. 
Only a unified nation will survive as 4 
nation of power. 
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What Can We Do 
About Inflation? 


RICE CONTROL,” says the Office of Civilian De- 
a tocen, ‘fs a major strategy of the home front in this 

all-out war. It is part of our overall economic policy 
which makes possible the stabilization of profits, taxes, 
and wages in wartime. Essentially, overall price controls 
are designed to keep down the cost of living—to guard the 
security of every American family—to insure against a 
collapse of the home front.” 

In cooperating with the United States Government to 
put into good effect the recent regulations concerning 
prices, the individual needs to inform himself accurately 
about the reasons for price control and the ways in which 
it operates. Inflation added needless billions to the cost of 
World War I. If the same thing is not to happen as a 
result of the present war, drastic action is absolutely 
necessary. 

Group effort, too, is exceedingly important. An organ- 
ized group has great power for service and for the obtain- 
ing of needed publicity. Some of the possibilities in both 
individual and group cooperation toward a successful 
application of price control are here outlined. 


Understanding Price Control.— To the Individual: It 
is your job as a patriotic soldier on the home front to un- 
derstand everything in the price control order that affects 
you directly. Go through your marketing list. How 
many items come under the order? How about those that 
are out? You can still shop for lower prices, because the 
price ceiling affects the prices in each separate store. Coop- 
erate with the order as it affects you by understanding 
how it operates. To the Group: Your organization is im- 
portant. You can devote meetings to study of the retail 
price control order. Through forums and round table dis- 
cussions you can work out ways in which your community 
can cooperate. Your group can help other people in the 
community to understand the order, the reasons why it 
was made, the ways in which they can cooperate with it, 
and the necessity of its success if victory is to be gained. 


Rationing and Hoarding.—To the Individual: Fam- 
iliarize yourself with the theory of rationing and the me- 
chanics of its operation. Cooperate in all details with your 
retail merchants. Don’t buy more than you need. Full 
pantries may mean empty guns. Spread the word per- 
sonally among your friends and neighbors. Take aggres- 
sive action in conserving what you have; for instance, by 
pooling automobile service and by making better use of 
rationed food items. To the Group: Explain how price 
control makes rationing easier. Drive home the fact that 
hoarding does the individual no good when specific items 
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are rationed. Explore the possibility of working with the 
local defense council and rationing board, looking toward 
formation of an educational committee wherever it seems 
needed. Coordinate the rationing program with other 
vital civilian programs, such as the saving of rubber by 
pooling automobile service; walk-to-work clubs; house- 
hold salvage; conservation of paper; the carrying of pack- 
ages; and so on. 


Black Markets.—A dealer or an individual who operates 
a ‘“‘black market’’ disposes of restricted goods illegally, in 
the manner of a bootlegger. To the Individual: Be vigi- 
lant for such practices in your community. No matter 
how small the illegal purchase, it helps to break down con- 
fidence in America’s victory program. Explain to the 
dealer the importance of price control and rationing. Tell 
him he is helping the Axis. As a last resort, report him to 
the authorities. To the Group: You can make a deter- 
mined effort to understand how price control works and 
to interpret it to the whole community. Get your infor- 
mation from Government agencies, such as the Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D.C. Plan programs to teach the evils of black markets; 
pass resolutions requiring pledges from members that they 
will obey the law and play fair with America. 


You and Your Retailer.— Cooperate with your retail 
dealer from the start. Don’t offer to pay more for things 
you want than the ceiling allows. You won’t be breaking 
a law if you do (although you will cause your retailer to 
break one if he accepts your proposition), but you will be 
sabotaging the war effort. Keep informed. Don’t makea 
complaint until you’re sure you have one, and then make 
it thoroughly and effectively. To the Group: Set your or- 
ganization the task of keeping information on price con- 
trol available to your members. Receive and relay legiti- 
mate complaints and see that action is taken. Work to- 
ward consumer education on a large scale throughout the 
community. 


Rent Control.—To the Tenant: Make every effort to 
settle rent problems directly with the landlord rather than 
through Government machinery. Keep relations pleas- 
ant. Inform yourself of the reasons for restricting rent 
levels and of your rights and responsibilities in the mat- 
ter. Keep in mind that the landlord, too, has problems to 
solve. To the Landlord: Keep constantly in mind that 
the persons occupying your house are vital to the war 
effort. Their comfort and security are vital to the 
national morale. Be as considerate and cooperative as 
possible. To the Group: Approve programs and projects 
to solve the national housing problem. Act to welcome 
new families to the community and to build solidarity. 





The articles immediately foregoing, “Civilian Mobilization” 
and “‘What Can We Do About Inflation?’ have been pre- 
pared from material released by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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The Young Child 
in Wlwvbivnc 


RUTH UPDEGRAFF 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH 
STATION, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


E are apt to think that little children are, of all 

\\) people, the most securely sheltered from danger, 

discomfort, and unhappiness. Their world is so 
immediate, we think, and they know so little of life, that 
they can neither apprehend its fearsome possibilities nor 
long remember its disasters. This is superficial thinking. 

A young child is apt to be sheltered, yes, from the 
weather and from immediate physical danger. At times of 
hazardous emergency, families and communities “think of 
the children first.’’ But tragedy may strike more subtly. 
All of a child’s life centers in one place, his home, and all 
his security comes from one small group of people, his 
family. He is immediately vulnerable to any condition— 
psychological or physical—that threatens any of his fam- 
ily from within or without. For him the threat may be 
the more extreme, because he has no other refuge, and the 
more far-reaching, because it is in these earliest years that 
the patterns of his later life 
are being established. His fu- 
ture, therefore, is vulnerable 
to any influence that affects 
his health, the wholesome- 
ness of his development, and 
his happiness today. 

The picture, then, of what 
is happening to young chil- 
dren in wartime must be 
drawn from knowledge of 
what is happening to their 
families and of what this 
means for the young child of 
today who must bear the re- 
sponsibilities of tomorrow. 


The Hardships of 
Change 


URING the past year all 
parts of our country 
have been experiencing un- 
precedented shifts in popula- 
tion. These are due to in- 
creased working opportuni- 
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ties in industries stepped up to supply war needs; to the 
expansion of our armed forces; and to increased business 
for civilians who supply the needs of ordinary living in 
areas of increasing population. Unless one lives in the cen- 
ter of one of these maelstroms of humanity it is almost 
impossible to realize the conditions this migration has 
brought about almost overnight. 

To be concrete: Take the Brown family of Brownton, 
for instance, who hear glowing tales of the wages paid at 
the plant near Activia, a hundred miles away. Deciding 
to move, they gather up some of their household goods, 
dispose of the rest, load their truck-trailer, companion of 
many movings, and take off—Mr. and Mrs. Brown; Al- 
bert, aged ten; Fan, aged seven; and Henry, four. And 
some hours later they discover that a job is the least of 
their worries. Mr. Brown has his job, yes; but somehow 
it hadn’t occurred to him that if there are several thousand 
jobs there are several thousand new families for Activia 
and its environs, the population of which never hit seven 
hundred before last year. With not a house to rent in the 
town—not even an apartment or rooms—the family 
searches desperately for living accommodations of any 
kind. Finding shacks, tents, and basements occupied 
beyond capacity, they are thankful in two days to 
discover a family who are leaving and willing to sell 
their housekeeping trailer. 

So they settle in a camp of fifty trailers outside the city 
limits, without sewage disposal. They use water from a 
shallow well. The whole family is crowded into a living 
space of six by fifteen feet, only three feet removed from 
similar cells on either side. On Saturday Mr. Brown 
brings home his largest pay check in years, but he is 
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already beginning to wonder what it can buy him. Certain- 
ly not less crowded or more healthful living quarters. 
Mrs. Brown has discovered the relative unavailability of 
green vegetables, the high cost of meats and all foods; she 
is now worrying about how to heat the trailer adequately 
in the winter. It would be hard to decide whether the 
children are more crowded at school or in the cramped 
play spaces in and near the camp. Brother Albert has 
found some new friends who are older and, to adults, not 
very often visible, so that his father and mother begin to 
wonder where he spends his evenings; they scarcely blame 
him for not wanting to stay in the trailer, where he can do 
nothing but sit on a bunk. When Fan has a high fever, 
it is hours before Mrs. Brown can find a doctor. And he, 
a busy man before and now fatigued almost beyond en- 
durance, can scarcely rest, wondering how to forestall 
epidemic, an almost certain eventuality. 

The Brown families are legion. They are learning how 
hospital facilities in X cannot supply a quarter of the 
needs, how appeals for assistance in Y are met by patient 
but frantic social workers with neither the staff, the facili- 
ties, nor the money to deal with the boom town in which 
they find themselves. They learn how family life is fast 
disappearing because frayed tempers and uncomfortable 
bodies and minds get out of control in spite of themselves. 
They know not where to turn. 

These problems are only the beginning, for these are 
the towns to which the Browns have moved. Just as hard 
hit are those they deserted, where decreasing business, 
higher taxes, lower incomes, and less money available for 
charitable purposes are bringing hardship and privation. 


Mothers in Industry 


ND everywhere—in Brownton, Activia, X and Y— 
there is another changing aspect of our lives. It is 
becoming necessary for more and more women to work 
outside the home. Some work to increase production, be- 
cause in their areas no more men are available for essen- 
tial war industries; some because industry finds them 
better fitted for certain jobs than men; some to fill the 
places of men who have entered the armed forces. Many 
must take over much of the burden of earning the family 
income. 

A large number of these women are mothers of young 
children who must be not only sheltered but cared for in 
the best possible way. True, nursery schools would be an 
excellent solution, but there are not enough of them. 
Projects are now under way for public children’s centers 
supervised by trained nursery school teachers assisted by 
volunteers trained specifically for this type of work. Prop- 
erly operated children’s centers assure sound health pro- 
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grams and continuous. and careful guidance. They provide 
children with companionship, a place to play, and proper 
equipment to exercise their bodies and minds. 

Few communities are untouched by at least some of 
the situations pictured here. None is free of the fears and 
anxieties of war and what these threaten for little children. 
In all, the intelligently directed efforts of the commu- 
nity’s own citizens are the first vital step in protecting and 
helping the community’s children. The pattern of pro- 
cedure is simple,.though carrying it through is fraught 
with hard work. It is only this: ‘‘What do the children 
in your community need? What does your community 
now have to improve these conditions? Where does it 
need more help? What kind of help?” 


What Can Be Done? 


NY parent-teacher association can start the ball rolling. 
However, the program should result from real coop- 
erative effort, for success will depend on the joint effort 
of all who can contribute. The first step is to call together 
a small group for discussion. It should, if possible, include 
educators trained to understand young children’s needs, 
professional health and welfare workers, parents, and, if 
possible, a psychologist or a psychiatrist. This group 
should enlist the help of other individuals and of groups, 
such as departments of education, health, and welfare, 
the council of social agencies or private agencies, recrea- 
tional agencies, nursery schools and day nurseries, and 
WPA family education centers. Representation from 
the following organizations may be extremely helpful in 
sponsoring any program: churches, men’s service clubs, 
women’s clubs, labor organizations, and employed moth- 
ers’ and parents’ groups. From this large group, small 
continuing committeés may be set up to do the surveying 
necessary to discover the needs. 

Here are some of the essential steps: Work with the 
local defense council to assure integration and cooperation. 
Investigate the needs for children’s centers. Discover 
what space, equipment, and staff for such centers are 
available in your community. What professional cooper- 
ation can be secured? What resources (existing school, 
health, and welfare services) can be used or expanded for 
the benefit of children? What are the local and state laws 
governing the group care of young children at this age 
level? What local, state, or Federal funds exist that may 
be tapped for your program? 

Parents, teachers, health workers, social agencies, and 
lay groups, pulling together, can build secure, independ- 
ent, happy, healthy, cooperative children—the kind who 
will grow up able to preserve and strengthen our demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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Notes from the Newsfront 


Babies.—The American birth rate, in the first three 


months of 1942, has shown a sharp increase. There were 
9.3 per cent more births this quarter than in the corres- 
ponding period last year. Not all states shared in the 
gain; some even reported decreases. It is believed, how- 
ever, that some of the differences noted are due to popu- 
lation shifts resulting from the migration of workers in 
war industry, soldiers, and others. 


Tablecloth Tactics.—To save laundry bills and wear 
on linen tablecloths now being marked up by enthusiastic 
war campaign doodlers, some restaurants are putting in 
paper tablecloths with war maps conveniently preprinted 
on them. 


Battleships.—The blueprints for a battleship require 
a carload of blueprint paper and a year’s time for drafting. 
The cost is approximately $75,000 for the completed 
plans. It takes three or four years to build the vessel. 


Sugar.—The sugar rationing program, just completed, 
called for what was probably the largest single printing 
order ever recorded. Seven hundred million forms, cards, 
and booklets were printed. 

Widespread experimentation with substitute sweeten- 
ing agents, such as honey and the left-over syrups from 
eanned and preserved fruits, is going on all over the 
country, both in professional home economics centers 
and in the kitchens of individual housewives. However, 
no actual hardship will be caused by the present level of 
rationing. It has been pointed out that one week’s allow- 
ance of sugar is enough for 14 cups of coffee, 7 helpings of 
cereal, 7 helpings of fruit, and 4 pieces of cake. 


Spices.—Several spices widely used in cooking have come 
under Government restriction. They include white pep- 
per, allspice, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, ginger, and mace. 


Summer Travel.—Choice of a vacation this summer 
may be severely restricted. Measures to regulate, ration, 
and curtail all forms of passenger travel are being consid- 
ered by the Office of Defense Transportation. The tire 
situation is considered acute. Proposals have been made 
(1) to ration gasoline on a nation-wide basis to conserve 
tires; (2) to requisition tires and automobiles from private 
owners; and (8) to restrict the sale of railroad and air 
tickets to essential travel exclusively —no pleasure travel 
to be permitted. As yet these proposals are tentative. 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has stated: ‘‘The rubber now on 33,000,000 
motor vehicles is needed for transportation essential to 
the military or to civilian welfare. None can be wasted. 
There is a similar demand for the full capacity of the rail- 
roads and air lines.” 
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Work Shortage.— New Jersey truck farms are suffering 
severely from shortage of harvesting help. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of asparagus have already been lost, and 
other truck crops, many of them on the lend-lease list, 
are endangered. Federal Security officials, touring the 
affected districts, said that the plight of this rich farm 
belt may be an indication of what lies ahead for other farm 
areas dependent on migratory workers, unless some sol- 
ution is found. 


Copper.—The new War Production Board ban on the use 
of copper and copper alloys will affect a great many house- 
hold utensils in daily use, including the common pin, man- 
icure tools, mechanical pencils, hair curlers, shoe horns, 
lawn sprinklers, thermos jugs and bottles, mirrors, dish- 
washing machines, bird cages, dog collars, phonographs, 
and many kitchen devices. 


Horses.—A recent step-up in cavalry mobilization has 
required the recruiting of thousands of horses for the use 
of this branch of the service. The Army is buying “polo 
ponies, farmers’ nags, and riding-academy thorough- 
breds.’’ Americans have been accustomed to think of this 
war as a totally mechanized conflict, but events are 
demonstrating that, especially in Russia, cavalry troops 
are able to go through where panzer divisions sometimes 
fail. More than 24,000 horses were bought for the U.S. 
Cavalry in 1941. More will be bought this year. 


Sanitation.— Because of the probable shortage of med- 
ical and nursing personnel to attend the civilian popula- 
tion, the medical profession is emphasizing the urgent 
need of nation-wide attention to sanitary conditions and 
adequate housing to prevent disease. With cleanliness 
and good housing, plus immunization against communi- 
cable disease, the nation may feel confident that its war 
effort will proceed on schedule and that the drive toward 
victory will be unhampered by epidemics and the spread 
of infectious conditions. The loss of working time by 
persons serving the war industries, if it is allowed to occur 
on too large a scale, may be disastrous. 


War Economies.— Little economies, important not only 
as aids to the war effort but as experiences in thrift and 
cooperation, are becoming frequent. In Chicago, three 
neighboring homemakers share their baking days. Each 
has two baking days a week, when she prepares an oven 
dinner for her own family and, in addition, enough baked 
desserts, such as cookies, cakes, and custards, to share 
with the other two. With regard to clothing economy, 
patches are enjoying an actual vogue! Sometimes they 
are disguised under pockets or trimming, but often they 
are frankly patches and may even be made of material 
totally unlike that in the rest of the garment. 
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FINDINGS « NATIONAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS + SAN ANTONIO: TEXAS + 1942 


. findings of, the 1942 San Antonio convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
reflect sharply the outlines of a nation engaged in all-out war. The needs of children and youth 
as they emerge against the troubled background of present-day American life are expressed briefly but 
forcefully in the report of the findings committee, a summary of which is here presented. 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
[es meeting at a time when our country is in 

the greatest crisis of its history, when every 
effort must be bent toward victory, dedicates itself 
anew to the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. Military victory 
will be spiritual defeat if the needs of children are 
forgotten in the struggle. 

Development of the convention theme has made 
clear the vital importance to the nation of the protec- 
tion of children and youth in wartime and for the 
future. Through avenues of health, education, recre- 
ation, conservation, and social welfare we shall move 
forward during the coming year to an “America 
Strong, with Spirit Free,” and to a world recognizing 
the supremacy of the rights of the individual, the 
brotherhood of man, and the religious way of life. 


HEALTH 


Maintaining the health of the family is one of the most 
effective forms of service on the home front. It is essential 
to the maintenance of national efficiency. Any training 
we can take and any service we can render toward this end 
is a patriotic duty we gladly assume. 

Current information regarding protective foods and the 
fundamentals of a balanced diet should be brought to 
every homemaker through study groups and programs. 
By assisting with school lunches and by enrolling in train- 
ing courses in group feeding, parents may render valuable 
service in building a strong nation. 

The necessary withdrawal of medical and nursing per- 
sonnel into our armed forces has created an acute problem 
in many areas. The services of the remaining physicians 
and nurses can be spread to greater numbers when home- 
makers generally have a better knowledge of nursing 
techniques. Parents should prepare themselves to guard 
the well-being of their families through classes in home 
nursing and first aid. 

Everything possible should be done to prevent sickness, 
to prevent epidemics, to build positive health. Every 
child needs the protection of a thorough physical exam- 
ination, and correction of defects needs to be carried 
through for all age groups. Cooperation with and support 
of adequate school and community health programs will 
assist in the development of a strong and effective nation. 
Greater emphasis must be given to the health of older 
children, especially those of high school age, for the 
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nation’s war effort is making greater demands upon this 
age group than have ever been made before. 

We enlist wholeheartedly in the immunization and 
vaccination campaign, that national danger from the 
scourges of smallpox and diphtheria may be eliminated. 

Venereal disease is a threat to the well-being of youth, 
the efficiency of the fighting forces, and the future of the 
race. It is imperative that every effort be made by Fed- 
eral, state, and community agencies to eliminate commer- 
cialized vice and prostitution. 


EDUCATION 


Effective and universal education is the bulwark of a 
free people; it is essential to complete personal growth and 
happiness; it lays the foundation for the vocational and 
social adjustment of the individual. Human resources are 
still the nation’s greatest asset. A continued stream of 
educated men and women is essential if we would win the 
war and if we would play a part in the making of a world 
society in which all men can live in freedom and justice. 
The schoolroom is therefore a most important workshop 
in our war effort. 

Support of public education must be maintained. We 
vigorously oppose any curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunity for American children and youth. Condensation 
and acceleration at the college level are helpful for those 
needed in industrial and military forces. Integration of a 
work program with the program of the high schools should 
be developed. But, the total educational opportunity 
offered to our children and young people should not suffer 
loss. 

Equalization of educational opportunities among and 
within the several states needs to be accelerated. Federal 
aid should be made available to financially handicapped 
localities on a basis of need, with provisions insuring 
maximum local control. The plight of the rural schools 
today indicates the great need. If we are really honest in 
our endeavor to give equality of opportunity to America’s 
children, we must raise the status of the rural teacher and 
the quality of instruction for the rural school. 

Emphasis in education should be given to preparation 
for responsible citizenship and for worthy home and fam- 
ily life. The curriculum should include instruction in 
health, social hygiene, safety, effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, and use of school and public libraries. Guidance 
programs should be developed. The handicapped child 
should receive instruction in accordance with his abilities 
and needs. 
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We should stimulate self-education through the exten- 
sion and fullest use of public library services. Provisions 
should be made for classes to aid adults in linguistic, 
social, vocational, and professional growth, so that satis- 
factory adjustments may be made to the tremendous 
changes of the day. 

The school, the common meeting ground of the com- 
munity, should play a major role in fostering spiritual 
growth and moral standards. Building up attributes of 
character which make a spiritual way of life is a long-range 
program. To this end home, school, church and com- 
munity must work unitedly. 

Education is a joint responsibility of parents, teachers, 
and every member of the community. In the stress and 
strain of war parents must remember that the home bears 
a grave responsibility in building attitudes, developing 
understanding, allaying fears, and stimulating coopera- 
tion. The war should be interpreted to each child at the 
level of his understanding. Present day youth must be 
educated by home, school, and community working 
together, for the great task of rebuilding the world after 
the war so that the democracies may also win the peace. 


RECREATION 


Recreation gives a fresh realization of interdependence; 
it heightens comradeship and fellowship, relieves tension 
and emotional stress. Recreation is needed for the men of 
our armed forces when they are off duty, for the soldiers 
of industry in their free time, and for the soldiers on our 
family front in homes all over the land. It is found not 
only in play but in the volunteer services engaged in by 
free choice. 

Such simple things as story telling, games, group singing, 
reading aloud, hobbies, handicraft, and other sources of 
family fun must be utilized. Parents should learn to work 
with groups of children and supplement the work of pro- 
fessional recreation leaders, librarians and teachers. Play- 
grounds, recreation centers, and other community facili- 
ties, with professional leadership, are important factors in 
maintaining community morale. 


CONSERVATION 


The facts and the spirit of conservation should be 
instilled in the minds and hearts of all American citizens 
and of succeeding generations. Appreciation and protec- 
tion of natural resources, salvage of waste materials, 
economy and provision for the future in home manage- 
ment, regular purchase of war bonds and stamps, intelli- 
gent use of substitutes and new materials, cheerful com- 
pliance with government rules and regulations, will help 
to win the war and prevent future decline in standards of 
living. 

The preservation of our liberties depends also upon the 


conservation of human resources. Values as well ag 
materials must be preserved and planning must include 
the long-time welfare of the country and its people, 
Nature is so closely allied to God that its spiritual mean- 
ing is inescapable. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


We must face realities. Having done so and having 
taken precautionary measures, we can face the future 
with courage and calm. We must believe in ourselves and 
in our country. We must believe in life itself and its 
fundamental unity. We must realize that we never can 
dissociate ourselves from anything that goes on anywhere 
in the world. 

There must be understanding between peoples, be- 
tween nations, between groups; there must be a sincere 
desire to work with and for others. Friendship with our 
good neighbors of the western hemisphere and with our 
neighbors on the other side of the tracks must be real. 

Mothers and fathers today are shouldering tasks and 
facing adjustments far in excess of their normal load, but 
somehow ways must be found to see that no child is 
neglected. We need to provide day care of children under 
adequate standards. An Open House, in every neighbor- 
hood, where children can find shelter and protection at all 
hours is a practical service. The government should 
provide a nation-wide plan for identification and registra- 
tion of children so that they can be identified in case of 
disaster and friends and relatives located. There should be 
no lessening of efforts to protect children against the 
physical hazards of daily life as well as those brought on 
by war. The problem of safeguarding children in adoption 
procedures and foster homes needs attention in many 
localities. Children are the greatest resource of the 
nation, our hope and our salvation. 

Young people are being drawn into war industries and 
other occupations to replace men called into military 
service. Child labor standards must be guarded. Until 
all sources of adult labor have been exhausted, children 
and youth should not be drawn into the labor force before 
completion of their education. They should be protected 
from exploitation. Their rightful heritage of an adequate 
education and a normal growth period should be pre- 
served at all costs. 

Let us bring up a generation which will passionate- 
ly love all that is warm and kind and human, and 
spurn with equal force all that is evil and cruel. Let 
us bring up a generation that will believe in itself and 
in the world of which it is a part, despite war and 
chaos. Let us bring up a generation that will feel it 
a sacred duty to share in re-creating this world and 
then persist in believing, aspiring, and doing to keep 
it a decent place in which to live. 





Not in the clamour of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
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—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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sixth convention of the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers assembled in San 
Antonio, Texas. During this time there has been 
ample opportunity to harvest some of the satis- 
faction that grew out of the meeting. Although 
the attendance was somewhat smaller than usual, 
all those present agreed that the convention pro- 
gram and the Board sessions were characterized 
by a striking and forceful significance and time- 
liness. The convention speakers, as well as the 
delegates, were eager to state clearly the ideas 
that must take shape in action if parent-teacher 
objectives are to be attained. Consequently, the 
discussions were full, free, and many-sided; and 
a multitude of stimulating and exciting sugges- 
tions were advanced. 

Several of the main addresses are published in 
this issue, as are the findings of the convention. 
Those who desire to do so may enjoy all of the 
speeches and panel discussions, for they will be 
published in the Proceedings during the summer. 

Knowing what needs to be done is not always 
knowing how to do it, and although the how was 
examined as completely as the convention period 
allowed, it will have to be re-examined again and 
again in the months to come. To this end the 
National Parent-Teacher will present, beginning 
with the September issue, a series of articles 
based upon the 1942 findings. 


\ LMOST a month has passed since the forty- 


ITH an early fall issue one of the most widely 
expressed needs of parents and teachers will 
be met, for this issue, as well as subsequent num- 
bers, will carry a carefully prepared film estimate. 
Henry J. Forman, in Our Movie-Made Children, 
stated that the national estimate of children at- 
tending the motion picture theatre is 37 per cent 
of the total attendance. Fourteen per cent, or 
approximately 11,000,000, are under fourteen. 
Further evidence of the far-reaching influence 
of motion pictures upon America’s children can be 
gathered from a report of 10,052 Chicago school 
children studied by Alice Mitchell. Of these chil- 
dren, 6,450 attended movies once or twice a week; 
972 went three or four times a week; and 258 
attended five or more times a week. Only 168 
noted that they never or seldom attended. 

Many other studies might be referred to, all 
of them differing only slightly in their conclu- 
sions. Although there are a number of ways of 
controlling the production of motion pictures, 
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legislation being one of them, control through 
education has always been recognized and ad- 
vocated by the P.T.A. as a very real and vital 
solution to the problem. It is hoped that the film 
estimates in the National Parent-Teacher will be 
an important step in developing in parents and 
young people alike a sense of values and a sound 
basis for discrimination. 


foun: in America there is a growing movement 
toward education for family life. Study groups 
are placing a major emphasis upon family prob- 
lems. Even young people are attempting to learn 
early and clearly what is involved in the relations 
between husband and wife, parent and child. 

Widely experienced in all phases of parent 
education and child development, Ada Hart Arlitt, 
national chairman of the committee on Parent 
Education and an associate editor of the National 
Parent-Teacher, has recently written a hook en- 
titled Family Relationships. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.; $2.50). There is a strong pioneering ele- 
ment in all of Dr. Arlitt’s writings; especially 
when she writes about the family, her work is 
full of enthusiasm and rare appeal and insight. 

“The volume,” she tells us in the preface, “is 
intended for use by college students interested in 
the study of home and family life from a psycho- 
logical point of view. It should be of particular 
interest to students of home economics.” Al- 
though planned for these special groups, Dr. 
Arlitt’s book will prove valuable to parents and all 
who are concerned with family relations. The 
topics are practical, the style is easily understand- 
able, and many case studies taken from real life 
are cited. The book opens with a brief chapter 
on general considerations, after which follow 
chapters on such timely topics as courtship, mar- 
riage, and social and economic change. 

At a time when millions are fighting on the 
battlefront to perpetuate the democratic way of 
life, it is heartening to read a book that compels 
one toward a keener understanding of the home, 
which in its ideal form exemplifies the democratic 
way of life. Careful study of the material should 
bring the earnest reader closer to sensible solu- 
tions of many modern problems. 

There is more, much more, that can and should 
be said about a book that deals with the family 
and all that we know it to mean. Our readers 
will hear more about it, for Family Relation- 
ships will be reviewed in the September issue. 
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Parents vs. the Pin-Ball Machine. In 

Teaneck, New Jersey, a residential town 
stretching across the George Washing- 

ton Bridge from New York City, a de- 
termined parent-teacher organization 

led the community against the pin-ball 
gambling menace. The resulting hard- 

won city ordinance prohibiting the ma- 

chines has just been upheld by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, with the opinion that “the pin- 
ball machine is a game of chance .. . ingeniously 
designed to induce, lure, and encourage the gam- 
ing instinct in the public generally and children 
particularly.” This victory of the parents over 
powerful gambling interests was accomplished 
with little in the way of resources apart from 
their own determination. Their experience should 
encourage other communities to deal firmly with 
this upstart and generally underestimated racket. 

What to do about the crowds of children con- 
stantly loitering about the pin-ball machines in 
candy stores was a question brought up at a high 
school parent-teacher meeting. Teachers reported 
that lunch money was being wasted and that there 
was evidence of gang spirit. Machines were fast 
becoming more numerous. Finally, the problem 
was brought to the Parent-Teacher Council. Here 
representatives from all schools decided to fight 
this machine, with the help of as many other civic 
organizations as could be enlisted. 

Our first move was to ask the Town Council to 
raise the license fee on each machine from $10 to 
$100 annually. Naively we hoped that this outlay 
would be prohibitive. Later we learned that the 
average “take” on a machine was up to $50 
weekly, counted upon to pay the store rental and 
more, the store itself often being a blind for the 
machine. Under such circumstances no suggested 
fee would have been prohibitive. 

Since our letters brought no results, we took 
to haunting the Town Council Chamber, often 
listening for hours to other matters only to have 
our own hearing postponed. The feeling was gen- 
eral that the machines were fun and compara- 
tively harmless, even though store owners did pay 
off illegally in cash as well as games. This feel- 
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ing gradually gave way as studies were cited 
revealing the startling sums involved. Even then 
certain councilmen sympathized with the machine 
owners, who were mostly “out-of-towners” and 
did not come to speak for themselves. 

The situation changed and immediate attention 
was given the matter when a petition, signed by 
over twelve hundred voters, was submitted. This 
petition requested a $100 fee and a 21-year mini- 
mum age for players. It also called for a special 
police officer to be paid from these funds to see 
that no children were allowed to play. 

“If the machines are wrong,” argued one of the 
councilmen, “‘no fee can make them right. I move 
that the machines be abolished from the town- 
ship!”” The motion was carried, and the audience 
broke into startled applause. Nothing so drastic 
had been thought even remotely possible. 


4 ec natiagente pressure was put on by tavern 
owners and machine operators as both sides 
prepared for the public hearing to be held on the 
proposed ordinance. Behind the opposition stood 
all the pin-ball machine operators in New Jersey 
—a group that had been receiving an income ap- 
proximating three million dollars a year! The 
parent-teacher organization relied solely on an 
aroused public and its own members. With the 
help of the high school administration, twelve 
hundred post cards urging attendance at the hear- 
ing were sent out. All child-interested organiza- 
tions were asked to send representatives, and their 
response was heartening. The press referred to 
us as the “potent Parent-Teacher Council.” Abuse 
was not lacking, however, falling most heavily 
upon our courageous school leaders. 

The night of the hearing the council chamber 
was filled with determined parents, many of whom 
rose to make brief, earnest statements favoring 
the proposed ordinance. They included ministers, 
teachers, parent-teacher leaders, representatives 
of the Woman’s Club, the Taxpayer’s League, and 
many others. The effect was overwhelming. In- 
stead of being carried by the hoped-for 3-2 vote, 
the ordinance passed unanimously, a stirring ex- 
ample of democracy in action. 
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The forty-three pin-ball machines were re- 
moved from the town the next day, but the fight 
against the validity of the ordinance was carried 
to the state Supreme Court. On the ground that 
the machines are games of chance and not of skill 
our case was won—a full year after we began. 
The decision affects the entire state and will mean 
the saving of millions which used to pour into 
the pockets of racketeers, as well as the main- 
tenance of a more wholesome environment for 
our voung people. 

—ROSALIND MINTHORNE 
and CHARLOTTE SCHOENING 


A Townful of Drama. Ingenu- 
ity is a more important factor 
in community progress nowa- 
days than money. This is being 
effectively demonstrated by the people of North 
Swanzey, New Hampshire—a town of 125 fami- 
lies—where up to 1935 there were no social or 
fraternal organizations in which the people could 
meet, no encouragement to participate in local 
activities. 

In 1935, ninety of these one hundred and 
twenty-five families decided they needed a parent- 
teacher association to bring to the people of the 
town opportunities for correlation of home, school, 
and community interests. 

As interest developed and activities increased, 
the village schoolhouse, the only meeting place in 
the town, became too small to take care of the 
members. A year later the North Swanzey Com- 
munity Association and the parent-teacher as- 
sociation joined forces. They put on a historical 
pageant of the town and raised enough money 
to buy an old farmhouse which had possibilities 
as a real community center. Men, women, and 


NEW 
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children worked together tearing out partitions, 
painting, papering, and doing all the other things 
necessary to get the building in shape. Money 
was raised to buy chairs, silver, dishes, and other 
equipment. In 1937, two years after the project 
was begun, the North Swanzey Community House 
became a reality. A suitable dedication ceremony 
marked its completion and initiated its use by 
the community as a whole. 

In 1939 a world-famous play, Denman Thomp- 
son’s “The Old Homestead,” was revived by this 
ambitious group. It was presented by a local cast 
in an outdoor theatre built especially for the oc- 
casion. The play was so well done that it was by 
popular demand made an annual affair. From all 
over the country thousands have flocked to each 
performance to enjoy it with the townspeople. 
It was suggested a year ago that the play be 
taken to Broadway, but the decision was made to 
let Broadway come to North Swanzey. And it 
has come! 

The proceeds of these performances provided 
the funds with which the Community House has 
been remodeled. It was rededicated with impres- 
sive services. Today it is the center of all sorts 
of community work—church services, civilian 
defense and Red Cross activities, and recreation, 
as well as P.T.A. meetings. It is expected that 
this summer the usual performance of the play 
will be staged again in the outdoor amphitheatre, 
and that war bonds will be purchased with the 
proceeds. 

Some one has said, “If you don’t know where 
you are headed, any road will lead to your des- 
tination.” Hopkins P.T.A. did know where it was 
headed, and it arrived, through other folks’ help, 
with flying colors. It’s ingenuity that counts! 

—Daisy D. WILLIAMSON 





War Bonds and Stamps 


HE sale of war bonds and stamps throughout the United States has been gratifyingly large. But 
it must be made daily larger. The vast sums involved in all-out war lie outside the comprehension of 
most of us; but any of us can see clearly that whatever sum is needed can be raised if every one of us will 


but do his part without stint. 


Parents and teachers especially should bear in mind the opportunity afforded them to provide the chil- 
dren in their care with an educational experience second to none—an experience in actual defense of 
their country at an age when they can serve in no other significant way. The moral exercise involved— 
exercise in thrift, in patience, in unselfishness, in cooperation, and in patriotic feeling—is invaluable. 
Character, like bodily power, cannot grow without some such strengthening practice. We welcome it for 
ourselves; let us gladly give it to our children. Even the youngest of them can be taught what it means 
to have his little book of stamps and to add to it every day for Uncle Sam. Even the youngest of them, if 
he is so taught, will cooperate with proud delight. Let us not deny him the opportunity. 
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Contributors 


C.' MADELEINE DIxon’s career has been outstanding 
in interest and versatility. Starting in the Sybert 
School of Child Study, she later became director of a 
nursery school and has recently been associated with 
the Harriet Johnson Nursery Sehool.} She has studied 
the dance in both Europe and America and is the 
author of numerous books, including High, Wide 
and Deep. 


JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD, author of the immensely 
popular books There’s No Place Like Home and It Runs 
in the Family, is state secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the state of New York. His 
genial understanding of the problems of family life 
has conferred upon his work an appeal that is truly 
universal. 


J. MURRAY LEE, dean of the School of Education at 
the State College of Washington, is co-author with his 
wife of the well-known book The Child and His Curric- 
ulum, voted one of the sixty best books on education 
published in 1940. His hobby is children’s books, and 
he is on the editorial committee for Cadmus Books, a 
series for elementary school children. 


ERIKA MANN, the daughter of Thomas Mann and 
the wife of the famous English poet Auden, long ago 
won for herself a conspicuous place in the world by her 
able efforts to clarify the issues involved in making the 
world free for all men. At present Miss Mann’s 
creative energies are divided between lecturing and 
writing. 


RALPH H. OJEMANN is well known to readers of the 
National Parent-Teacher as associate professor of 
psychology and parent education at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. Dr. Ojemann is a frequent 
contributor to both educational and popular period- 
icals of the day. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET’S distinguished success as 
a poet, author, and lecturer is easily understood by 
those who have had an opportunity to hear her. And, 
since Mrs. Overstreet travels widely, more and more 
parents and teachers are coming to know her and the 
philosophy of life so beautifully expressed in her 
published works. 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is director of the National Citizenship 
Education Program. His knowledge of the field of 
citizenship education is exhaustive, and his recom- 
mendations challenge the best thought of parents and 
teachers everywhere. 


Pau. A. WITTY, a distinguished researcher in child 
development, is the editor of Mental Hygiene in the 
Classroom. Dr. Witty’s work in language arts is note- 
worthy. He has also interested himself deeply in 
recreation and play activities. The conclusions result- 
ing from his research surveys are frequently presented 
in the National Parent-Teacher. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for 
this month’s “P. T. A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Leonard G 
Twitchell, President, New Jersey Congress, Mrs. Leonard 
Minthorne, former President, Teaneck P. T. A. Council, 
and Mrs. Paul Schoening, former President, Teaneck High 
School P. T. A.; Mrs. Benjamin Kendrigan, President, and 
Miss Daisy D. Williamson, Vice-President, New Ham 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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